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HAT curious glimpses of life 
one catches sometimes un- 
awares, scenes that flash forth 
distinctly from the tangled 

mass of movement, the crowded details, 

the inextricable confusion of human 
affairs as they appear to the looker-on 
in a great city. Seen amidst all the tur- 
moi!, from a hansom cab, from the top 
of an omnibus, from the platform of an 
underground station in a train that stops 
for a minute, from the pavement in a 
carriage blocked in the stream of traffic, 
by day and night, from out of the routine, 
the commonplace doings of people in 
the commonplace moods and phrases 
which weave themselves into the length 
of wholesome lives, they stand out to 
view, these intervals of intensity, the 
beginnings of episodes — tragic, heroic, 
amorous, abject; or the conclusions, 
which make the turning-point the crisis 
of a life. If it be the beginning, how 


one aches to know what the end will be; ° 


and if it be the end, what would not one 
give for the first part ! 

For instance: I was coming home 
alone late one night by train from a dis- 
tant suburb, and happened to get into a 
carriage with three other people. One of 
them was a man of about forty, with dark 
hair going grey, and a pleasant, clean- 
cut, well-disciplined face. The other two 
were husband and wife, the husband 
being a good deal older than the wife. 
There seemed to have been some disagree- 
ment between the pair before I got into 
the carriage, for the lady looked sulky and 
dejected, while the gentleman was a good 
deal ruffled. He spoke a word or two to 


the other passenger, however, in a way 
which showed that they were acquainted, 
and also, as it seemed to me, for the pur- 
pose of keeping up appearances. The 
lady, on the contrary, made no attempt to 
disguise her feelings, but sat silent and 
rigid, staring into the darkness, until the 
train stopped, when her husband grimly 
handed her out, and I was left alone with 
the third passenger. 

We watched the pair walk off together, 
and it was obvious that the quarrel recom- 
menced before they had taken many 
steps. My solitary fellow-passenger sat 


opposite to me, and when the two had 
passed out of sight, our eyes met with an 


involuntary glance of intelligence, and he 
shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

“1 should like to give that pair a piece 
of advice,” slipped from me unawares. 

“ Ah!” he said, “so should I ; but it is 
an impossible thing to do in such cases.” 

**T suppose you are thinking that people 
know their own business best,” I rejoined. 

“No, Iam not,” he answered. ‘The 
lookers-on see most of the game, you 
know. But, nevertheless, it is worse than 
useless to offer advice to a married pair— 
especially when they are both wrong: 
headed,” he added. “But even right: 
headed people, with the best intentions, 
make terrible mistakes ; and in their own 
cases too, when they might be expected 
to know what they are about. Now, that 
man who was here just now watches his 
wife, and keeps her shut up, or only allows 
her out under escort, as if he thought that 
she would certainly misconduct herself if 
ever she had an opportunity. The con 
sequence is that she is growing to dislike 
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Her husband grimly handed her out. 


and despise him, and he may drive her in 
the end to do the very thing he is guard- 
ing against. I cannot understand how a 
man can care to havea bond-slave, always 
under orders, for a wife. Personally, I 
prefer a free woman; and I should be 
sorry to think that liberty means licence 
in any but exceptional cases.” 

“ But there, it seems to me, a difficulty 
arises,” I observed. ‘How is a man to 
tell which will prove an _ exceptional 
case ?” 

“Oh, I should think there is no diffi- 
culty about that,” he answered. “ Girls 
give indications of character early enough; 


and at any rate, if they are not trustworthy, 
dogging them about won’t make them so. 
I don’t say, however, that a young and 
thoughtless girl should be cast entirely 
upon her own resources; only, what she 
wants is a companion, not a_ keeper. 
However, as I said just now, the right 
ordering of married lives is a matter in 
which even the best-intentioned people 
may make mistakes. I married a girl 
somewhat younger than myself—about 
ten years—not that I think that makes 
a difference if peopie agree in their tastes. 
It so happened, however, that we did not 
agree. I am fond of a quiet life, with 
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full leisure for art and literature, and dis- 
like nothing so much as killing time in 
idle chatter at entertainments where one 
is not entertained. My wife, on the con- 
trary, as I found out very soon after we 
were married, is positively bored by books 
and pictures, and is never so happy as 
when she is in the full whirl of the social 
maélstrom. Well, I thought the matter 
out, and the justice of the case seemed to 
me to demand that she should not require 
me to go into society, and that I should not 
require her to stay at home. We were 
fond of each other, but I could not see why 
on that account either of us should have 
our life spoilt by being made to conform to 
the uncongenial tastes and habits of the 
other. Marriage must be a perfect in- 
stitution when there is entire similarity 
of interests; but if there is not, I can- 
not see why people should be miserable. 
So I let my wife go her way and I 
went mine, and the plan seemed to be 
answering capitally. There were times 
when she would have liked me to go out 
with her, and there were times when I 
should have been glad if she had stayed 
at home with me; and occasionally we 
conformed to one another’s secret wishes 
in these respects, but I cannot say that the 
self-sacrifice was much ofa success. There 
was one fancy-dress ball—a public affair— 
that she particularly wanted to go to, and 
I thought she half hinted that I should 
accompany her ; if so, I did not take the 
hint ; I knew I should be so bored. 

“She went to that ball rather conspicu- 
ously well-dressed in silver-grey domino, 
lined with pink silk and trimmed with 
white lace. Her fan was white ostrich 
feathers, and her mask was trimmed with 
lace, which concealed her mouth. She 
had been quite excited about going, but 
when it came to the point she did not 
seem so very eager after all. She was to 
meet some friends there, and I said I 
would sit up for her, and she promised not 
to be late. 

“* After she had gone, I felt depressed 


somehow. I got a book and cigar, but 
did not find either of them absorbing. 
My mind wandered when I tried to read, 
and I had to give up at last, and just settle 
myself to smoke and think things out. 
“T began to wonder what my wife was 
doing at the ball, and if she had found 
her friends all right. Then it occurred to 
me that it would be very awkward if, by 
some mistake, they did not meet. All 
kinds of people go to these public balls, 
and manners are apt to be free-and-easy 
when masks are worn. My wife, even in 
her domino, gave the impression of youth 
and good looks. She might be subjected 
to some annoyance from the bounders 
who haunt such places. At that moment 
she might be dancing with some very un- 
desirable partner. Had I done right to 
let her go aione? I threw my cigar into 
the fireplace and got up, but without 
any distinct idea; in fact, I stood for 
a little, as one does sometimes in a 
difficulty, with all thought suspended. 
Then I recollected a fancy dress I had 
had for a ball I went to before I met my 
wife. It was the black velvet costume of 
a Spanish Don of the period of Philip IV. 
—the Velasquez period—a handsome 
dress copied from a picture, and well 
made. I went to my studio and there I 
found it in an old chest, and the mask 


.I had worn along with it. 


“It was still early in the night —why not 
dress and go to the ball also? My wife had 
taken the carriage, but there were some 
livery stables near, and I could easily 
get a brougham. I rang for my manand 
sent him to fetch me one. 

“The ball was in full swing when I 
arrived, but by great good luck almost 
the first person I saw was my wife. The 
silver-grey, pale pink, white lace, and 
white ostrich-feather fan made an easily 
distinguishable costume, and I recognised 
her at once, and made my way through 
the crowd towards her. But as I ap 
proached I realised that she could not 
possibly recognise me. She had never 
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WHEN THE DOOR OPENED—— 


seen me in that dress—she probably did 
not even know that I had it ; yet, although 
I was walking straight up to her, and she 
saw that I was, she made no sign of ob- 
jection. Was it possible that she would let 
a strange man speak to her, and even en- 
courage him to do so by her attitude ? The 
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“Well, I am waiting for something 
exciting to happen,’ she answered, also 
disguising her voice, and speaking with 
the easy assurance of one who is accus- 
tomed to such encounters ; ‘for standing 
here alone is not lively.’ 

“ For a moment the tawdry splendour ot 
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Showed me the way to the refreshment rooms. 


horrible doubt shot such a pang through 
my heart that I determined to set it at 
rest for ever by making the experiment. 
Without waiting to ask myself whether 
it was a fair or an unfair thing to do, I ad- 
dressed her in a feigned voice familiarly. 

““*T fancy that you are waiting for me,’ 
I said. ‘Please say that you are.’ ’ 


the scene was blotted out. I could 
neither see nor hear. I recovered myself, 
however, just as the band struck up, and 
asked her mechanically if I might have the 
pleasure of a dance. 

“*T shall be delighted,’ she replied, 
taking my arm at once, and leading me, 
rather than waiting to be led, through the 
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motley crew about us to the ball-room, in 
a free-and-easy way that filled me with 
consternation. In her right mind, she 
had always seemed to be reserved with 
strangers, and I should never have 
imagined that a mask would have made 
such a difference. 

“She danced with the abandonment of a 
ballet-girl, and when the music ceased, 
she asked me for ice and liqueur, and 
showed me the way to the refreshment- 
room. When she had had all she wanted, 
and it was a good deal, she took my arm 
again, and we began to walk about. She 
seemed to know all the ins-and-outs of the 
place, which surprised me, for I did not 
suppose that she had ever been there 
before. I asked her, however. 

“* Have I ever been here before !’ she 
ejaculated, ‘I should just think so! I 
come whenever I can.’ 

“Do you tell your husband?” I 
ventured. 

““*Oh, my husband!’ she exclaimed. 


‘But who told you that I had a husband, 
by the way ?’ 

“*T feel sure thatalady of your personal 
attractions and charms of manner cannot 
fail to have a husband,’ I answered. 

“*Ah, courtier,’ she said, ‘heigho! 
What a difference between husbands and 


lovers. Aren’t women fools to marry if 
they can make love for a livelihood ?’ 

** She clapsed her hands round my arm 
as she spoke, and looked up into my 
face alluringly. Was this the true woman, 
I wondered, and was that other to whom 
I was accustomed, only an actress earning 
her living? No,.I could not believe it. 
I argued with myself that the manner and 
sentiments were assumed with the dress, 
that they were part of the masquerade ; 
but she could not have done it so well 
without much experience, and she con- 
fessed that she came here often, which 
argued deceit, for I had never had a hint 
of it. Indeed, the reason she gave me for 
going that night was, that she had never 
been to a mask-ball. O thrice accursed 
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fool that I was to let her come alone! Yet 
perhaps it was just as well. I knew that 
she was frivolous, but had never sus- 
pected that she was fast. Indeed, I 
would have wagered my soul that she 
was to be trusted anywhere, so she had 
taken me in finely, and it was just as well 
that I should know it. Doubtless my 
friends had known it all along, and pitied 
me for a blind, weak fool. But it was a 
shock, I can tell you, and I was in two 
minds the whole time. In the one I con- 
demned her utterly, in the other I was try- 
ing to excuse her. Appearances were all 
against her certainly; but the habit of 
love and respect is not to be changed 
ina moment. And, after all, what had 
she done that could not be excused? 
She had talked in a vulgar way certainly, 
but I had not presumed upon it. If I 
had taken the slightest liberty, doubtless 
she would have resented it promptly. 
Would she? 

“Her hand was resting on my arm. I 
hesitated a moment, then I took it and 
pressed it. To my horror, she laughed, 
and returned the pressure. 

“*VYou are waking up, Don Sombre,’ 
she said. ‘I was beginning to fear that 
you were one of the doomed-to-dumps, 
you were so cold and dull. But the 
dumps don’t last long when I’m about. I'll 
soon cheer you upand put somelifein you.’ 

“T felt a horrid emotion at these words, 
and it was some moments before I could 
master my voice. I was a broken man, 
and longed to sit down and cry like a child. 
It was sorrow that had come upon me, not 
anger. One is not angry where there is no 
hope ; one is crushed. And yet, although 
I knew there was no hope, I was like a 
gambler who must stake again. I deter- 
mined to go a little further, just to give 
her a last chance. 

“* You have cheered me to such good 
purpose that I do not feel inclined to part 
with you,’ Isaid; ‘but thiscrowd is distract- 
ing. Let us get out of it. I havea carriage 
waiting ; will you come home with me?’ 























“I gazed, I gasped, I fell intoa chair! ” 
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“** Why, he’s quite nervous,’ she said, 
laughing. ‘Now, that és nice; for I could 
swear, Don Sombre, that you’re not accus- 
tomed to “ No” from a lady.’ 

“* Why is it nice ?’ I asked. 

“* Well, you wouldn’t be nervous if you 
were indifferent, you know, she saidarchly. 
‘I can’t stand your cold-blooded creatures 
who don’t care a button either way.’ 

“*Then I ought to please you,’ I 
answered grimly, ‘for, as you rightly per- 
ceive, I do care greatly. Will you come?’ 

“She laughed again. Good heavens! 
Was that acquiescence? I drew her 
towards the main entrance with the im- 
petuosity of a young lover, and she did not 
demur. She remarked that I seemed to 
be impatient, and impatient Iwas. Every 
moment was an hour of pain now until the 
ghastly farce was over. But I could not 
end it there and then. It was too serious. 
I must get her home. I went down the 


street myself to fetch my hired brougham, 
so that my name might not be called out, 
and I told the man to go back before I 


returned to hand her in. I was afraid of 
a scene in that public place if she sud- 
denly discovered who I was, and it seemed 
an interminable time until we started. We 
were clear of the crowd, and off at last, 
however ; but for the first few minutes I 
sat beside her unable to utter a word, and 
she began to rally me again on the subject 
ofmy gloom. Then she fell up against me, 
but whether because the carriage lurched, 
or out of mere wantonness, I could not 
tell. However, I put my arm round her, 
and she did not object. 

***Where do you live?’ she asked, as we 
neared the house. ‘These streets are all 
alike, and I cannot tell where I am.’ 

“*Well, we are there, at any rate,’ I 
answered, as the carriage stopped. I 
handed her out, and opened the door with 
my latch-key. The light was so low in 
the hall I had to take her hand to lead 
her up to the drawing-room. There all 
was darkness, but I had matches in my 
pocket, and lit the gas. 


“Then I turned to her. She was giggling 
at something, but did not seem to see 
where she was. 

““* Now, madam,’ I said sternly, ‘we 
will unmask.’ 

“Tn a moment she had taken ‘hers off, 
and slipped out of her domino. 

“] gazed, I gasped, I fell into a chair ! 
For the woman before me was a perfect 
stranger—a creature with dyed hair, black- 
ened eyelids, and painted cheeks—not the 
sort of person to be seen with anywhere 
if one valued one’s reputation ; and yet I 
could have gone down on my knees and 
kissed the hem of her garment, so great 
was my relief. I shall never forget it! 
For the first few minutes I could think of 
nothing, do nothing, but just sit there 
gazing at her, and smiling idiotically. 
She was flattered by my attitude, which 
she mistook for speechless admiration, 
and she stood still, posing in a theatrical 
manner, with an affectation of coyness, 
until I recovered myself. 

** My first clear idea was that I must get 
rid of her; but how to do it without offering 
her any indignity? I was casting about in 
my mind for a plausible excuse; but 
before anything occurred to me, a carriage 
stopped at the door below, I heard a key 
turned in the lock, then the rustle of silk, 
and a light step on the staircase. My 
wife had returned early as she had 
promised, and was coming straight up to 
the drawing-room. 

“Her hand was already on the handle 
of the door——” 

He broke off at this point and looked 
out of the window. The train had stop- 
ped, but we had not noticed it at the 
moment. 

“ Hello!” he exclaimed, “this is my 
station!” and out he jumped just as we 
were moving off again. 

I have never seen him since ; I do not 
suppose that I ever shall. So I expect 
that all my life long I shall be tormented 
with conjectures as to what happened 
when that door opened. 
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SHREWSBURY.* 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

HAVE commonly 

reckoned it among 

my lord’s greatest 

misfortunes that in 

a crisis of his affairs 

which demanded 

all the assistance 

that friendship, the 

closest and most 

intimate, could afford, he had neither wife 
nor child to whom he could turn; and 
from whom, without loss of dignity, he 
might receive comfort and support. He 


was a solitary man; separated from such 
near relations as he had by differences 
as well religious as political, and from the 
world at large by the grandeur of a position 


which imposed burdens as onerous as 
the privileges it conferred were rare. 

Toa melancholy habit, which some attri- 
buted to the sad circumstances attendant 
on his father’s death, and others to the 
change of faith, which he had been in- 
duced to make on reaching manhood, he 
added a natural shynessand reserve; quali- 
ties which, ordinarily veiled from observa- 
tion by manners and an address the most 
charming and easy in the world, were none 
the less obstacles, where friendship was in 
question. Not that of friendship there was 
much among the political men of that day ; 
the perils and uncertainties of the time in- 
culcated a distrust, which was only over- 
come where blood ar marriage cemented 
the tie—as in the case of Lords Sunder- 
land, Godolphin, and Marlborough, and 
again of the Russells and Cavendishes. 
Be that as it may, my lord stood out- 
side these bonds, and enjoyed and rued a 
splendid isolation. As if already selected 


by fortune for that strange combination of 
great posts with personal loneliness, which 
was to be more strikingly exhibited in the 
death-chamber of her late Majesty Queen 
Anne, he lived, whether in his grand house 
in St. James’s Square or at Eyford among 
the Gloucestershire Wolds, as much apart 
as any man in London or in England. 

Withal, I know, men called him the 
King of Hearts. But the popularity of 
which that title seemed the sign and seal 
was factitious and unreal; born, while they 
talked with him, of his spontaneous kind- 
ness and boundless address ; doomed to 
perish an hour later, of spite and envy, or 
of sheer inanition, since the Duke was 
sensitive, over-proud for intimacy, flat- 
tered no man, and gave no man confi- 
dences. 

Such an one bade fair, when in trouble, 
to eat his own heart. Prone to fancy all 
men’s hands against him, his imagination 
doubled the shame and outdid the most 
scandalous. So far, indeed, was he from 
deriving comfort from things that would 
have restored such men as my Lord 
Marlborough to perfect self-respect and 
composure, that I believe, and in fine had 
it from himself, that the letter which the 
King wrote to him from Loo (and which 
came to his hands through Lord Port- 
land’s, three days after the interview with 
his Grace of Devonshire) pained him more 
sensibly than all that had gone before. 

“You may judge of my astonishment,” 
His Majesty wrote, “at his effrontery in 
accusing you. You are, I trust, too fully 
convinced of the entire confidence which 
I place in you to think that such stories 
can make any impression on me. You 
will observe this honest man’s sincerity, 


.* Copyright, 13898, by Stanley ]. Weyman in the United States of America. 
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who only accuses those in my service, and 
not one of his own party.” 

That in His Majesty’s letter which 
touched my lord home was less the mag- 
nanimity displayed in it than the remem- 
brance that once before his Sovereign had 
dealt with the subject in the same spirit ; 
and that now the world must know this. 
Of the immediateaccusation, with all its de- 
tails of time and circumstance, he thought 
little; believing, not only that the truth 
must quickly sweep it away, but that in the 
meantime few would be found so credu- 
lous as to put faith in it. But he saw with 
painful clearness that the charge would rub 
the old sore and gall the old raw ; and he 
winced, seated alone in his library in the 
silence of the house, as if the iron already 
seared the living flesh. With throes of 
shame he foresaw what staunch Whigs, 
such as Somers and Wharton, would say 
of him; what the Pos¢doy and the Courant 
would print of him; what the rank and 
file of the party—exposed to no danger in 
the event of a Restoration, and conse- 
quently to few temptations to make their 
peace abroad—would think of their trusted 
leader, when they learned the truth. 

On Marlborough and Russell, Godol- 
phin and Sunderland, the breath of sus- 
picion had blown: on him never, and he 
had held his head high. How could he 
meet them now? How could he face 
them? Nay, if that were all, how, he 
asked himself, could he face the honest 
Nonjuror? Or thehonest Jacobite? Or 
the honest Tory? He, who had taken 
the oaths to the new government and 
broken them, who had set up the new 
government and deceived it, who had 
dubbed himself patriot—cui bono? Pre- 
sently, brooding over it, he came to think 
that there was but one man in England 
turpissimus ; that it would be better in the 
day of reckoning for the meanest carted 
pickpocket, whose sentence came before 
him for revision, than for the King’s Secre- 
tary in his garter and robes ! 

Nor, if he had known all that was pass- 
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ing, and all that was being said, among 
those with whom his fancy painfully 
busied itself, would he have been the 
happier, For Sir John’s statement got 
abroad with marvellous quickness. Before 
Lord Portland arrived from Holland the 
details were whispered in every tavern and 
coffee-house within the Bills. The Tories 
and Jacobites, aiming above everything 
at finding a counterblast to the Assassina- 
tion Plot, the discovery of which had so 
completely sapped their credit with the 
nation, pounced on the scandal with 
ghoulish avidity, and repeated and exag- 
gerated it on every occasion, Every 
Jacobite house of call, from the notorious 
Dog in Drury Lane, the haunt of 
mumpers and foot-pads, to the Chocolate 
House in St. James’s, rang with it. For 
Sir John, all (they said among themselves) 
that they had expected of him was sur- 
passed by this. He was extolled to the 
skies alike for what he had done and for 
what he had omitted; and as much for 
the wit that had confounded his enemies 
as for the courage that had protected his 
friends. For what Jacobite, seeing the 
enemy hoist with his own petard, could 
avoid a snigger? Or hear the word “ In- 
former” without swearing that Sir John 
was the most honest man who ever signed 
his name to a deposition. 

‘Fhe Whigs, on the other hand, exas- 
perated by an attack as subtle as it was 
unforeseen, denied the charges with a 
passion and fury that of themselves be- 
trayed apprehension. Here, they said, 
was another Taafe ; suborned by the same 
gang and the same vile machinations, that 
had brought about the Lancashire failure, 
and hounded Secretary Trenchard to his 
death. Not content with threatening Sir 
John with the last penalties of treason and 
felony, and filling the Rose Tavern with 
protestations —which admitted the weight 
while they denied the truth of the charges 
brought against their leaders—the party 
called aloud for meetings, enquiries, and 
prosecutions ; to which the leaders soon 
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found themselves pledged, whether they 
would or no. 

Out of sensitiveness, or that over-appre- 
ciation of what was due to himself and 
others which in a degree unfitted him for 
public life, my lord had a week before this 
pleaded indisposition, and begun to keep 
the house; and to all requests proffered 
by his colleagues that he would take part 
in their deliberations, returned a steadfast 
negative, This notwithstanding, every- 
thing that was done was communicated 
to him ; and announcements of the meet- 
ings, which it was now proposed to hold 
—one at Lord Somers’ in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and the other at Admiral Russell’s, 
—would doubtless have been made to 
him within the hour. As it chanced, how- 
ever, he received the news from another 
source. On the day of the decision, as 
he sat alone, dwelling on the past, the 
Square was roused at the quietest time of 
the forenoon by an arrival. With a huge 
clatter the Countess’s glass chariot, with 
its outriders, running footmen, and lolling 
waiting-women, rolled up to the door, and 


in a moment my lady was announced, 
It is probable that there was no one 


whom he had less wish to see. But he 
could not deny himself to her; and he 
rose with an involuntary groan. The 
Countess on her side was in no better 
temper, as her first words indicated. 
“ My life, my lord, what is this I hear?” 
she cried as soon as the door closed upon 
her attendants. “That you are lying 
down to be trodden on! And cannot do 
this, and will not do that, but pule and 
cry at home while they spin a rope for 
you! ’Sakes, man, play the one side, 
play the other side—which you please! 
But play it! play it!” 

My lord, chagrined as much by the in- 
trusion as by the reproach, answered her 
with more spirit than he was wont to use 
to her. “I thought, Madam,” he an- 
swered sharply, “that the one thing you 
desired was my withdrawal from public 
life ?” 
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* Ay, but not after this fashion!” she 
retorted, striking her ebony cane on the 
floor and staring at him, her raddled face 
and huge curled wig trembling. ‘If all 
I hear be true—and I hear that they are 
going to hold two inquests on you—and 
you continue to sit here, it will be a fine 
withdrawal! You will be doomed by 
James and blocked by William, and that 
d——d rogue Jack Churchill will wear 
yourclothes! Withdrawal, say you? No, 
if you had withdrawn six months ago 
when I bade you, you would have gone 
and been thanked. But now the fat is 
in the fire, and, wanting courage, you’ll 
frizzle, my lad.” 

‘And whom have I to thank for that, 
Madam ?” he asked, with bitterness. 

“Why, yourself, booby !” she cried. 

“No, Madam, your friends!” he re- 
plied—which was so true and hit the 
mark so exactly that my lady looked 
foolish fora moment. Without noticing 
the change, however, “ Your friends, 
Madam,” he continued, “‘ Lord Middleton 
and Sir John Fenwick, and Montgomery 
and the rest, whom you have never 
ceased pressing me join! Who unable 
to win me will now ruin me. But you 
are right, Madam. I see, for myself now, 
that it is not possible to play against them 
with clean hands—and therefore I leave 
the game to them.” 

‘“* Pack of rubbish !” she cried. 

“Tt is not rubbish, Madam, as you will 
find,” he answered coldly. “You say 
they will hold two inquests on me? 
There will be no need. Within the week 
my resignation of all my posts will be in 
the King’s Rands.” 

* And you?” 

“ And I, Madam, shall be on my way 
to Eyford.” 

Now there is nothing more certain than 
that for a year past the Countess had 
strained every nerve to detach the Duke 
from the Government, with a view to his 
reconciliation with King James and St. 
Germains. But, having her full share of 
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a mother’s pride, she was as far from wish- 
ing to see him retire after this fashion as 
if she had never conceived the notion. 
And to this the asperity of her answer 
bore witness. “To Eyford?” she cried, 
shrilly. ‘More like to Tower Hill! Or 
the Three Trees and a thirteenha’penny 
fee—for that is your measure! God, my 
lad, you make me sick! You make me 
sick!” she continued, her wrinkled old 
face distorted by the violence of her rage, 
and her cane going tap-a-tap in her half- 
palsied hand. “That a son of mine 
should lack the spirit to turn on these 
pettifoggers !” 

“Your friends, Madam,” he said re- 
morselessly. 

“ These perts and start-ups! But you 
are mad, man! You are mad,” she con- 
tinued. “ Mad as King Jamie was when 
he fled the country—and who more glad 
than the Dutchman! And as it was with 
him so it will be with you. They will 
strip you, Charles! They will strip you 
bare as you were born! And the end will 
be, you'll lie with Ailesbury in the Tower, 
or bed with Tony Hamilton in a garret— 
la bas!” 

“Which is precisely the course, Madam, 
to which you have been pressing me,” he 
replied with something of a sneer. 

“ Ay, with a full purse !” she screamed. 
“With a full purse, fool! With Eyford 
and fifty thousand guineas, my lad! But 
go, a beggar, as you'll go, and it is wel- 
come you will be—to the door-key and 
the kennel, or like enough to King Louis’ 
Bastile! Tell me, man, that this is all 
nonsense! That you'll show your face 
to your enemies, go abroad and be King 
again!” 

My lord answered gravely that his mind 
was made up. 

“To go?” she gasped. “To go to 
Eyford?” And raising her stick in her 
shaking hand, she made a gesture so 
menacing that, fearing she would strike 
him, my lord stepped back. 

Nevertheless, he answered her firmly. 
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“Yes, to Eyford. My letter to the King 
is already written.” 

“Then that for you and your King!” 
she shrieked ; and, in an excess of un- 
controlled passion, she whirled her stick 
round and brought it down on a stand of 
priceless Venice crystal which stood be 
side her; being the same that Seigniors 
Soranzo and Venier had presented to 
the Duke in requital of the noble enter- 
tainment which my lord gave to the 
Venetian Ambassadors the April pre- 
ceding. The blow shivered the vases, 
which fell in a score of fragments to the 
floor ; but not content with the ruin she 
had accomplished, the Countess struck 
fiercely again and again. ‘“ There’s for 
you, you poor speechless fool!” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ That a son of mine should lie 
down to his enemies! There was never 
Brudenel did it. But your father he too 
was a : 

““Madam!” he said, taking her up 
grimly. “TI will not hear you on that!” 

“Ay, but you shall hear me!” she 
screaamed—and yet she spoke more 
soberly. “ He, too, was a - 

** Silence!” he said; and this time low 
as his voice rang, ay, and though it 
trembled, it stilled her. ‘Silence, 
Madam,” he repeated, ‘‘or you do that 
which neither the wrong you wrought so 








‘many years ago to him you miscall nor 


the things common fame still tells of 
you, nor difference of creed, nor Giffer- 
ence of party, have prevailed to effect. 
Say more of him,” he continued, “ and 
we do not meet again, my lady. For I 
have this at least from you—that I do 
not easily forgive.” 

She glared at him a moment, rage, 
alarm, and vexation, all distorting her 
face. Then, “The door!” she hissed. 
**The door, boor! You are still my son, 
and if you will not obey me, shall respect 
me. Take me out, and if ever I enter 
your house again 1 





She did not complete the sentence, 
but lapsed into noddings and mowings 
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and mutterings, her fierce black eyes 
flickering vengeance to come. However, 
my lord paid no heed to that, but glad, 
doubtless, to be rid of her visit even at 
the cost of his Venetian, offered her his 
arm in silence and led her into the hall 
and to her chariot. 

She could not avenge herself on him ; 
and it may be she would not if she 
could. But there was one on whom her 
passion alighted, who with all her cunning 
little expected the impending storm. The 
most astute are sometimes found napping, 
and the smoothest pad-nag will plunge. 
Whether the favourite waiting-woman had 
overstepped her authority of late, pre- 
suming on a senility, which existed in- 
deed, but neither absolutely blinded my 
lady nor was to be depended on in 
gusts of passion such as this; whether 
this was the case, I say, or Monterey, 
rendered incautious by success, was un- 
fortunate enough to allow some look of 
spite and malice to escape her during 
the drive home, it is certain that at the 
door the storm broke. Without the least 
warning the Countess, after using her arm 
to descend, turned on her, a very Bess of 
Hardwick. 

“And you, you grinning ape!” she 
cried, “you come no farther! This is 
no home of yours ; be gone, or I will 
have you whipped! You don’t go into 
my house again!” 

The astonished woman, taken utterly 
aback and not in the least understanding, 
began to remonstrate. Her first thought 
was that the Countess was ill. “Your 
ladyship—is not well?” she cried, with 
solicitude veiling her alarm. ‘‘ You can- 
not mean 4 

“ Ay, but Ican! I can!” the old lady 
answered mocking her. “ You have done 
mischief enow, and do no more here! 
Where is that man of yours, who went, 
and never came back, and nought but 
excuses ? And now this.” 

**Oh, my lady, what ails you ?” the wait- 
ing-woman cried. “What does this mean?” 
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“You know !” said my lady with an 
oath. ‘So begone about your business, 
and don’t let me see your face again or it 
will be the worse for you.” 

Disarmed of her usual address by the 
suddenness of the attack, Monterey be- 
gan to whimper; and again asked how 
she had offended her and what she had 
done to deserve this. “I, who have 
served you so long, and so faithfully ?” 
she cried. “What have I done to earn 
this, my lady ?” 

“God and you know — better than I 
do!” was the fierce answer. And then, 
“Williams,” the Countess cried to her 
major-domo, who with the lacqueys and 
grooms was standing by enjoying the 
fall of the favourite—“ see that that drab 
does not cross my threshold again ; or 
you go, do you hear. Ay, mistress, you 
would poison me if you could!” the old 
lady went on, gibing, and pointing with 
her stick at the face, green with venom and 
spite, that betrayed the baffled woman’s 
feelings. ‘“ Look at her! Look at her! 
There is Madame Voisin for you! There 
is Madame Turner! She would poison you 
all if she could. But you should have 
done it yesterday, you slut! You will 
not have the chance now. Put her rags 
out here—here on the road ; and do you, 
Williams, send her packing, and see she 
takes naught of mine, not a pinner or a 
sleeve, or she goes to Paddington fair for 
it! Ay, you drab,” my lady continued, 
with cruel exultation, “I'll see you beat 
hemp yet! and your shoulders smarting ! ” 

“May God forgive you,” cried the 
waiting-woman, fighting with her rage. 

“He may or He may not!” said the 
dreadful old lady, turning coolly to go in. 
“Any way, your score won’t stand for 
much in the sum, my girl.” 

And not until the Countess had gone 
in and Madame Monterey saw before her 
the grinning faces of the servants, as they 
stood to bar the way, did she thoroughly 
take in what had happened to her, or the 
utter ruin of all her prospects which this 
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meant. Then, choking with passion, rage, 
and despair, “Let me pass,” she cried, ad- 
vancing and trying frantically to push her 
way through them. “Let me pass, you 
boobies." Do you hear? How dare 
you ” 

“ Against orders, Madame Voisin!” 
said the major-domo with a hoarse laugh ; 
and he thrust her back. And when, 
maddened by the touch, and defeat, she 
flung herself on him ina frenzy, one of the 
lacqueys caught her round the waist and, 
lifting her off her legs, carried her out 
screaming and scratching, and set her 
down in the road amid the laughter of 
his companions. 

“There,” he said “and next time 
better manners, mistress, or I'll drop you 
in the horse-pond. You are not young 
enough, nor tender enough for these airs ! 
Ten years ago you might have scratched 
all you pleased !” 


“Strike you dead!” she cried, “my 


husband—my husband shall kill you all ! 
Ay, he shall!” 


‘“When he gets out of the Gatehouse 
we will talk, mistress,” the man answered. 
“But he’s there, and you know it!” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
My lord persisted in his design of 
retiring to Eyford; nor could all the 


persuasions of his friends, and of some. 


who were less his friends than their own, 
induce him to attend either the meeting 
of the party at Admiral Russell’s or that 
which was held in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
a thing which I take to be in itselfa 
refutation of the statement, sometimes 
heard in his disparagement, that he lacked 
strength. For it is on record that his 
Grace of Marlborough in the great war, 
where he had in a manner to contend with 
Emperors and Princes, held all together 
by his firmness and conduct; yet he 
failed with my lord, though he tried hard, 
pleading, as some thought, in his own 
cause. To his arguments and those of 
Admiral Russell and Lord Godolphin the 


hearty support of the party was not lack- 
ing, if it could have availed. But as a 
fact, it went into the other scale, since in 
proportion as his followers proclaimed 
their faith in my lord’s innocence, and 
denounced his accusers, he felt shame 
for the old folly and inconsistency that, 
known by some, and suspected by more, 
must now be proclaimed to the world. 
It was this which for a time paralysed the 
vigour and intellect that at two great 
crises saved the Protestant Party; and 
this, which finally determined him to 
leave London. 

It was not known, when he started, that 
horse-patrols had been ordered to the 
Kent and Essex roads in expectation of 
His Majesty’s immediate crossing. Nor 
is it likely that the fact would have 
swayed him had he known it, since it 
was not upon His Majesty's indulgence 
—of which, indeed, he was assured— 
that he was depending ; my lord being 
moved rather by considerations in his 
own mind. But at Maidenhead, where 
he lay the first night, Mr. Vernon over- 
took him—coming up with him as he 
prepared to start in the morning—and 
gave him news which immediately altered 
his mind. Not only was His Majesty 
hourly expected at Kensington, where 
his apartments were being hastily pre- 
pared, but he had expressed his intention 
of seeing Fenwick at once, and sifting 
him. 

“Nor is that all,’ Mr. Vernon con- 
tinued. “I have reason to think that 
your Grace is under a complete misappre- 
hension as to the character of the charges 
that are being made.” 

“What matter what the charges are ?” 
my lord replied wearily, leaning back in 
his coach. For he had insisted on start- 
ing. 

“Tt does matter very much—saving 
your presence, Duke,” Mr. Vernon an- 
swered bluntly ; a sober and downright 
gentleman, whose after-succession to the 
Seals, though thought at the time to be 
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an excessive elevation, and of the most 
sudden, was justified by his honourable 
career. ‘Pardon me, I must speak. I 
have. been swayed too long by your 
Grace’s extreme dislike of the topic.” 

“Which continues,” my lord said. 

“T care not a jot if it does!” Mr. 
Vernon cried impetuously, and then met 
the Duke’s look of surprise:and anger with, 
“Your Grace forgets that it is treason is 
in question! High Treason, not in the 
clouds and in preteritv, but in presenti 
and in Kent! High ‘Treason in aiding 
and abetting Sir John Fenwick, an out- 
lawed traitor, and by his mouth and hand 
communicating with and encouraging the 
King’s enemies.” 

“You are beside the mark, sir,” my 
lord answered, in a tone of freezing dis- 
pleasure. “That has nothing to do with 
it. It is a foolish tale which will not 

No man believes it.” 
But by G d! two men 


? 


stand a minute. 
“ Maybe ! 
will prove it.” 
“Two men?” quoth my lord, his ear 
caught by that. 
“ Ay, two men! 
enough, in treason.” 
My lord stared hard before him. 
is the second ?” he said at last. 
“A dubious fellow, yet good enough for 
the purpose,” the Under Secretary an- 
swered, overjoyed that he had at last gota 
hearing. ‘“ Aman named Matthew Smith, 
long suspected of Jacobite practices, and 
arrested with the others at the time of 
the late conspiracy, but released, as he 


” 


And two men are 


“Who 


says —— 

“Well?” 

“Corruptly,” quoth the Under Secretary 
coolly, and laid his hand on the check- 
string. 

My lord sprang in his seat. “ What?” 
he cried ; and uttered an oath, a thing to 
rhich he rarely condescended. Then, 
‘It is true I know the man P 

“ He is in the Countess’s service.” 

“In her husband’s. And he was 
brought before me. But the warrant was 
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against one John Smith—or William Smith, 
I forget which—and I knew this person 
to be Matthew Smith; and the messenger 
himself avowing a mistake, I released the 
man.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Vernon, nodding 
impatiently. ‘*Of course, but that, your 
Grace, is not the gravamen. . It is a more 
serious matter that he alleges; namely, 
that he accompanied you to Ashford, that 
you there in his presence saw Sir John Fen- 
wick, that you gave Sir John a ring—and, 
in a word, he confirms Sir John’s state- 
ment in all points. And there being now 
two witnesses, the matter becomes grave. 
Shall I stop the coach?” And once 
more he made as if he would twitch the 
cord. 

The Duke, wearing a very sober face— 
yet one wherein the light of conflict began 
to flicker—drummed softly on the glass 
with his fingers. ‘‘ How do you come by 
his evidence?” he said at last. ‘ Has Sir 
John approved against him?” 

“No, but Sir John sent for him the 
morning he saw Devonshire for the second 
time ; and I suppose threatened him, for 
the fellow went to Trumball and said that 
he had evidence to give touching Sir John, 
if he could have His Majesty’s word he 
should not suffer. It was given him, 
more or less; and he confirmed Sir 
John’s tale ¢otidem verbis. They have had 
him in the Gatehouse these ten days, it 
seems, on Trumball’s warrant. 

The Duke drew a deep breath. “ Mr. 
Vernon, I am much obliged to you,” he 
said. ‘You have played the friend in 
my teeth. I see that I have treated this 
matter too lightly. Sir John, unhappy as 
he is in some of his notions, is a gentle- 
man; and I was wrong to think that he 
would accuse me out of pure malice and 
without grounds. There is some ill prac- 
tice here.” 

“‘ Devilish ill,” Mr. Vernon answered, 
scarce able to conceal his delight. 

* Some plot.” 

“Ay, plot within plot!” cried 


SF 


the 
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“Shall I 


Under Secretary, chuckling. 
pull the string?” 

The Duke hesitated, his face plainly 
showing the conflict that was passing in 
Then, “If you please,” he 


his mind. 
said. 

And so there the coach came to a 
standstill, as I have often heard, on an 
old brick bridge short of Nettlebed, near 
the coming into the village from Maiden- 
head. One of the outriders, spurring to 
the carriage window for orders, my lord 
cried, ‘Turn! Maidenhead !” 

“ No, London,” said Mr. Vernon firmly. 
** And one of you,” he continued, “ gallop 
forward, and have horses ready at the first 
change house. And so to the next.” 

The Duke, his head in a whirl with 
what he had heard, pushed resistance 
no farther, but letting the reins fall from 
his hands, consented to be led by his 
companion. In deference to his wishes, 
however—not less than to his health, 
which the events of the last few weeks 
had seriously shaken,—it was determined 
to conceal his return to town ; the rather 
as the report of his absence might en- 
courage his opponents, and lead them to 
show their hands more clearly. Hence 
in the common histories of the day, and 
even in works so learned and generally well- 
informed as the Bishop of Salisbury’s and 
Bishop Kennitt’s, it is said and asserted 
that the Duke of Shrewsbury retired to 
his seat in Gloucestershire before the 
King’s return, and remained there in 
seclusion until his final resignation of the 
Seals. It is probable that by using Mr. 
Vernon’s house in place of his own, and 
by his extreme avoidance of publicity 
while he lay in town, my lord had himself 
to thank for this statement; but that in 
making it these writers, including the 
learned Bishop Burnet, are wanting in 
accuracy the details I am to present will 
clearly show. 

The truth is that, entering London late 
that night, my lord drove to Mr. Vernon’s ; 
who, going next morning to the Office, 
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presently returned with the news that the 
King had ridden in from Margate after 
dining at Sittingbourne, and would give 
an audience to Sir John on the following 
day. But, as these tidings did no more 
than fulfil expectation, and scarcely ac- 
counted for the air of briskness and satis- 
faction which marked the burly and 
honest gentleman, it is to be supposed 
that he did not tell the Duke all he had 
learned. And, indeed, I know this to be 
the fact. 
CHAPTER XLIV. 

About ten on the morning of the 3rd 
of November of that year eight gentlemen 
of the first rank in England were as- 
sembled in the gallery at Kensington 
awaiting a summons to the King’s closet. 
With the exception of Lord Godolphin, 
who had resigned his office three days 
earlier, all belonged to the party in power ; 
notwithstanding which, a curious observer 
might have detected in their manner and 
intercourse an air of reserve and con- 
straint unusual among men at once so 
highly placed and of the same Opinions. 
A little thought, however, and a know- 
ledge of the business which brought 
them together, would have explained this. 

While the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Marquis of Dorset, and Lord Portland 
formed a group apart, it was to be 
noticed that Lords Marlborough and 
Godolphin and Admiral Russell seemed 
to fall naturally into a second group; 
but though the movements of the com- 
pany constantly left them together, they 
never suffered this arrangement to last, 
but either effected a temporary change, by 
accosting the Lord Keeper or Mr. Secre- 
tary Trumball, or through the medium 
of Sir Edward Russell’s loud voice and 
boisterous manners, they wrought 4 
momentary fusion of the company. 

“By the Eternal, I am the most unr 
lucky man,” the Admiral cried, address: 
ing the whole company on one of these 
occasions. “If Sir John had lied about 
me only, I should have given it him back 
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in his teeth, and so fair and square ; it is 
a poor cook does not know his own batch. 
But because he drags in the Duke, and 
the Duke chooses to get the fantods, and 
shirks him, I stand the worse !” 

“Sir Edward,” said Lord Dorset, 
speaking gravely and in a tone of rebuke, 
“no one supposes that the Duke of 
Shrewsbury is aught but ill. And, allow 
me to say that under the circumstances 
you are unwise to put it on him.” 

* But, d n me, he has no right to be 
ill!” cried the seaman, whose turbulent 
spirit was not easily put down. “If he 
were here, I would say the same to his 
face. And that is flat!” 

He was proceeding with more, but at 
that moment the door of the Royal closet 
was thrown open, and a gentleman usher 
appeared, inviting them to enter. ‘“ My 
lords and gentlemen,” he said, “ His 
Majesty desires you to be seated, as at 
the Council. He will be presently here.” 

The movement into the next room 
being made, the conversation took a lower 
tone, each speaking only tohis neighbour— 
one discussing the King’s crossing and 
the speed of his new yacht, another the 
excellent health and spirits in which His 
Majesty had returned,—until, a door at 
the lower end of the room being opened, 
a murmur of voices and stir of feet were 
heard, and after a moment’s delay Sir 
John Fenwick entered under guard, and 
with a somewhat dazed air advanced to 
the foot of the table. 

The Lord Steward rose and gravely 
bowed to him ; and this courtesy, in which 
he was followed by all except the Admiral, 
was returned by the prisoner. 

“Sir John,” said the Duke of Devon- 
shire, “the King will be presently here.” 

“TI am obliged to your Grace,” Fenwick 
answered, and stood waiting. 

His gaunt form, clothed in black, his 
face always stern and now haggard, his 
eyes, in which pride and fanaticism at 
one moment overcame and at another 
gave place to the look of a hunted beast 
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—these things must have made him a 
pathetic figure at any time and under any 
circumstances. How much more when 
those who gazed on him knew that he 
stood on the brink of death! and knew, 
too, that within a few moments he must 
meet the prince whom for years he had 
insulted and defied, and in whose hands 
his fate now lay! 

That some, less interested in the matter 
than others, harboured such thoughts the 
looks of grave compassion which Lords 
Devonshire and Dorset cast on him 
seemed to prove. But their reflections, 
which, doubtless, carried them back to a 
time when, the most brilliant and cynical 
of courtiers, he played a foremost part in 
the Whitehall of the Restoration—these, 
no less than the mutterings and rest- 
less movements of Russell, who, in his 
enemy’s presence, could scarcely control 
himself, were cut short by the King’s 
entrance. 

He came in unannounced, and very 
quietly, at a door behind the Lord 
Steward ; and, all rising to their feet, he 
bade them in a foreign accent, “‘ Good- 
day,” adding immediately, ‘ Be seated, 
my lords. My Lord Steward, we will pro- 
ceed.” 

His entrance and words were abrupt, if 
not awkward ; they lacked alike the grace 
which all remembered in Charles, and the 
gloomy majesty which the second James 
had at hiscommand. And men felt the 
lack. Yet, as he took his stand, one hand 
lightly resting on the back of the Lord Ste- 
ward’s chair, the slight, sombre figure and 
sallow, bony face, staring out of its great 
peruke, had a dignity of their own. For, 
it could not be forgotten that he was that 
which no Stuart King of England had 
ever been—a soldier and a commander 
from boyhood, at home in all the camps 
of Flanders and the Rhine, familiar with 
every peril of battle and breach, at his ease 
if anywhere, where other men blenched 
and drew back. And the knowledge that 
this was so invested him with a certain awe 
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and grandeur even in the eyes of courtiers. 
On this day he wore a black suit, re- 
lieved only by the ribbon of the Garter ; 
and as he stood he let his chin sink so low 
on his breast that his eyes, which could on 
occasion shine with a keen and almost 
baleful light, were hidden. 

The Lord Steward, in obedience to his 
command, was about to address Sir John, 
when the King, with a brusqueness char- 
acteristic of him, intervened. “Sir John,” 
he said, in a harsh, dry voice, and speak- 
ing partly in French, partly in English, 
“your papers are altogether unsatis- 
factory. Instead of giving us an account 
of the plots formed by you and your ac- 
complices, plots of which all the details 
must be exactly known to you, you tell us 
stories without authority, without date, 
without place, about noblemen and gentle- 
men with whom you do not pretend to 
have had any intercourse. In short, your 
confession appears to be a contrivance in- 
tended to screen those who are really en- 
gaged in designs against us, and to make 
me suspect and discard those in whom I 
have good reason to place confidence. If 
you look for any favour from me, there- 
fore, you will give me this moment a 
full and straightforward account of what 
you know of your own knowledge. And 
—but do you tell him the rest, my lord.” 

“ Sir John,” said the Lord Steward in 
a tone serious and compassionate, “ His 
Majesty invites your confidence, and will 
for good reason show you his favour. 
But you must deserve it. And it is his 
particular desire that you conclude no- 
thing from the fact that you are admitted 
to see him.” 

“On the contrary,” said the King, 
dryly, “I see you, sir, for the sake of 
my friends. If, therefore, you can sub- 
stantiate the charges you have made, it 
behoves you to do it. Otherwise, to 
make a full and free confession of what 
you do know.” 

* Sir,” said Sir John hoarsely, and speak- 
ing for the first time, “ I stand here worse 


placed than any man ever was. For I 
am tried by these whom I accuse.” 

The King slightly shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘“ Fallait penser /a—when 
you accused them,” he muttered. 

Sir John cast a despairing glance 
along the table, and seemed to control 
himself with difficulty. At length, “I 
can substantiate nothing against three of 
those persons,” he said; whereon some of 
those who listened breathed more freely. 

** And that isall, sir, that you have to 
say ?” said the King, ungraciously ; and as 
if he desired only to cut short the scene. 

* All,” said Sir John firmly, “against 
those three persons. But as to the fourth, 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, who is not 
here P 

The King could not suppress an ex- 
clamation of contempt. “You may spare 
us that fable, sir,” he said. “It would 
not deceive a child, much less one who 
holds the Duke high in his esteem.” 

Sir John drew himself to his full height 
and looked along the table, his gloomy 
eyes threatening. “ And yet that fable I 
can prove, sir,” he said. “That I can 
substantiate, sir. To that I have a wit- 
ness, and a witness above suspicion ! 
If I prove that, sir, shall I have your 
Majesty’s favour ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said the King, shrugging 
his shoulders, amid a general thrill and 
movement ; for though rumours had gone 
abroad, by no means the whole of Sir 
John’s case was known, even to some at 
the table. “Prove it! Prove that, sir, 
and not a hair of your head shall fall. 
You have my promise.” 

However, before Sir John could answer, 
Mr. Secretary Trumball rose in his place 
and intervened. “I crave your indul- 
gence, sir,” he said, “while, with your 
Majesty’s permission, I call in the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, who is in waiting.” 

“In waiting?” said the King, in a voice 
of surprise; nor was the surprise con 
fined to him. “ I thought that he was ill, 
Mr. Secretary? And in the country ?” 
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“ He is so ill, sir, as to be very unfit 
to be abroad,” the Secretary answered. 
‘““Vet he came to be in readiness, if your 
Majesty needed him. Sir John Fenwick 
persisting, I ask your indulgence, sir, while 
[ fetch him.” 

The King nodded, but witha pinchedand 
dissatisfied face ; and Sir William retiring, 
in a moment returned with the Duke. 
At his entrance, His Majesty greeted him 
drily, and with a hint of displeasure in 
his manner; thinking probably that this 
savoured too much of a coup de théitre, 
a thing he hated. But seeing, before the 
Duke took his seat, how ill he looked his 
face betrayed signs of disturbance ; after 
which, his eyelids drooping, it fell into 
the dull and Sphinx-like mould which it 
could assume when he did not wish his 
thoughts to be read by those about him. 

That the Duke’s pallor and wretched 
appearance gave rise to suspicion in other 
minds is equally certain; the more 


hardy of those present, such as my Lord 
Marlborough and the Admiral, being 


aware that nothing short of guilt, and the 
immediate prospect of detection, could so 
change themselves. And while some felt 
a kind of admiration, as they conned and 
measured the stupendous edifice of deceit, 
which my lord had so long and perfectly 
concealed behind a front of brass—as to 
take in all the world,—others were already 
busied with the effect the disclosure would 
have on the party, and how this might be 
softened, and that explained, and in a 
word another man substituted with as 
little shock as possible for this man. Nor 
were these emotions at all weakened when 
my lord after saluting the King took his 
seat, without speaking or meeting the 
general gaze. 

“ Now, sir,” said the King impatiently, 
when all was quiet again, “the Duke is 
here. Proceed.” 

“T will,” Sir John answered with 
greater hardiness than he had yet used, 
“T have simply to repeat to his face what 
I have said behind his back: that on the 
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1oth of last June, in the evening, he met 
me at Ashford, in Kent, and gave me a 
ring and a message bidding me carry both 
with me to St. Germains.” 

My lord looked slowly round the table ; 
then at Sir John. And it startled some 
to see that he had compassion in his face. 

“ Sir John,” he said, after, as it seemed, 
weighing the words he was about to speak, 
“you are in such a position, it were 
barbarous to insult you. But you must 
needs, as you have accused me before His 
Majesty and these gentlemen, hear me 
state, also before them, that there is not 
a word of truth in what you say.” 

Sir John stared at him and breathed 
hard. ‘Mon dieu!” he exclaimed. And 
his voice sounded sincere. 

“T was not at Ashford on the roth of 
June,” the Duke continued with dignity, 
“or on any day in that month. I never 
saw you there, and I gave you no ring.” 

“ Mon dieu !” Sir John muttered again ; 
and he seemed to be unable to take his 
eyes off the other. 

Now it is certain that whatever the 
majority of those present thought of this 
—and the demeanour of the two men was 
so steadfast that even Lord Marlborough’s 
acumen was at fault—the King’s main 
anxiety was to be rid of the matter; and 
with some impatience he tried to puta 
stop to it at this point. “Is it worth while 
to carry this farther, my lords?” he said 
fretfully. ‘‘We know our friends. We 
know our enemies also. This is a story 
pour rire, and deserving only of con- 
tempt.” 

But Sir John cried out at that, protest- 
ing bitterly and fiercely, and recalling the 
King’s promise: and the Duke being no 
less urgent—though as some thought a 
little unseasonably for his own interests— 
that the matter be sifted to the bottom, 
the King had no option but to let it 
go on. “Very well,” he said ungra- 
ciously, “if he will have his witness, let 
him.” And then, with one of these spirts 
of peevishness which stood in strange 
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contrast with his wonted magnanimity, he 
added, to the Duke of Shrewsbury, “It 
is your own choice, my lord. Don’t blame 
me.” 

The querulous words bore a meaning 
which all recognised; and some at the 
table started, and resumed the calculation 
how they should trim their sails in a certain 
event. But nothing ever became the Duke 
better than the manner in which he re- 
ceived that insinuation. ‘‘ Be it so, sir,” 
he said with spirit. “My choice and 
desire is that Sir John have as full a share 
of justice as I claim for myself, and as 
fair a hearing. Less than that were in- 
consistent with your Majesty’s prerogative, 
and my honour.” 

The King’s only answer was a sulky and 
careless nod. On which Sir William 
Trumball, after whispering the prisoner, 
went out, and after a brief delay, which 
seemed to many at the table long enough, 
returned with Matthew Smith. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
That the villain expected nothing so 
little as to see the man he was preparing 
to ruin, I can wellZbelieve ; and equally 
that the ordeal, sudden and _ unfore- 
seen, tried his iron composure. I have 
heard that after glancing once at the 
Duke he averted his eyes ; and thence- 
forth looked and addressed himself 
entirely to the end of the table where 
the King stood. But, this apart, it 
could not be denied that he played his 
part toa marvel. Known to more than 
one as a ruffling blade about town, who 
had grown sober but not less dangerous 
with age and the change of times, he had 
still saved some rags and tatters of a 
gentleman’s reputation ; and he dressed 
himself accordingly. Insomuch that, as he 
stood beside Sir John, his stern set face 
and steadfast bearing made an impression 
not unfavourable at the set-out. 
Nor, when bidden by the King to speak 
and say what he knew, did he fall below 
the expectations which his appearance 


had created; though this was due in 
some measure to my lord’s self-con- 
trol, who neither by word nor sign be- 
trayed the astonishment he felt, when the 
man to whom for years past he had only 
spoken casually (and once in six months 
as it were) proceeded to recount with the 
utmost fullness and particularity every 
detail of the journey, which, as he said, 
they two had taken together to Ashford. 
At what time they started, where they lay, 
by what road they travelled—at all Smith 
was pat. Nor did he stop there; but 
went on to relate with the same ease and 
audacity the heads of talk that had 
passed between Sir John and his com- 
panion at the inn, 

It was not possible that a story so told, 
with minutiz, with date, and place, and 
circumstance, should fall on ears totally 
deaf. The men who listened were states- 
men, versed in deceptions and acquainted 
with affairs—men who knew Oates and 
had heard Dangerfield; yet, as _ they 
listened, they shut their eyes and re- 
opened them, to assure themselves that 
this was notadream! Before his appear- 
ance, even Lord Portland, whose distrust 
of English loyalty was notorious, had 
been inclined to ridicule Sir John’s story 
as a desperate card played for life ; and 
this, in teeth of my lord’s disorder, 
so ‘incredible did it appear that one of 
the King’s principal Ministers should 
stoop to a thing so foolish. Now, it was 
a sign pregnant of meaning that no one 
looked at his neighbour, but all gazed 
either at the witness or at the table. 
And some who knew my lord best, and 
had the most affection for him, felt the air 
heavy and the stillness of the room oppres- 
sive. 

Suddenly the current of the story was 
broken by the King’s harsh accent. ‘What 
was the date,” he asked, “on which 
you reached Ashford ?” 

“ The roth of June, sir.” 

“Where was the Duke on that day?” 
William continued, turning to the Lord 
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Steward. Histone and question, both im- 
plying the most perfect contempt for the 
tale to which he was listening, in a mea- 
sure broke the spell ; and had the reply 
been satisfactory all would have been 
over. But the Duke of Devonshire, turn- 
ing to my lord for the answer, got only that 
he lay those two nights at his mother’s, in 
the suburbs : and thereon a blank look fell 
on more than one face. The King, in- 
deed, sniffed and muttered, “‘ Then twenty 
witnesses can confute this!” as if the 
answer satisfied him,and was all he had ex- 
pected ; but that others were at gaze, and 
doubted, was as noticeable as that those 
who looked most solemn and thoughtful 
were the three who had themselves stood 
in danger that day. 

At a nod from the King, Smith resumed 
his tale; but in a moment was pulled 
up short by Lord Dorset, who requested 
His Majesty’s leave to put a question. 
Having got permission, “How do you 
say that the Duke—came to take you- with 
him ?” the Marquis asked sharply. 

**To take me, my lord?” 

“Ves,” 

“Must I answer that question ?” 

“Ta 

“Well, I had previously been the 
medium of communication between his 
Grace and Sir John,” Smith answered 
dryly. ‘‘ Precisely as on former occasions 
I had acted as agent between his Grace 
and Lord Middleton.” 

My lord started and half rose. Then, 
as he fell back into his seat, ‘‘ That, 
sir, is the first word of truth this per- 
son has spoken,” he said with dignity. 
“Tt is a fact that in the year ’92 he twice 
brought me a note from Lord Middleton 
and arranged a meeting between us.” 

‘“‘Precisely,” Smith answered with 
effrontery, “‘as I arranged this meet- 
ing.” 

On that for the first time my lord's 
self-control abandoned him. He started 
to his feet. ‘* You scoundrel !” he cried, 
vehemently. “You lie in your teeth! 
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Sir—pardon me, but this is—this is too 
much! I cannot sit by and hear it!” 

By a gesture not lacking in kindness 
the King bade him resume his seat. 
Then, “Peste!” he said, taking snuff 
with a droll expression of chagrin. “ Will 
anyone else ask a question? My lord 
Dorset has not been fortunate. As the 
Advocatus Diaboli, perhaps, he may one 
day shine.” 

“If your Majesty pleases,” Lord Marl- 
borough said, “I will ask one. But I 
will put it to Sir John, and he can answer 
it or not as he likes. How did you know, 
Sir John, that it was the Duke of Shrews- 
bury who met you at Ashford, and con- 
ferred with you?” 

“T knew the Duke,” Sir John answered. 
“IT had seen him often, and spoken with 
him occasionally.” 

“ How often had you spoken with him 
before this meeting ?” 

** Possibly on a dozen occasions.” 

“You had not had any long conversa- 
tion with him ?” 

“No; but I could not be mistaken. I 


know him,” Sir John added, with a flash 
of bitter meaning, “as well as I know 
you, Lord Marlborough !” 

“ He gave his title ?” 

“No, he did not,” Sir John answered. 
‘‘He gave the name of Colonel Talbot.” 


Someone at the table—it was Lord 
Portland—drew his breath sharply through 
his teeth ; nor could the impression made 
by a statement that at first blush seemed 
harmless, and even favourable to the Duke, 
be ignored or mistaken. Three out of 
four who sat there were aware that my 
lord had used that name in his wild and 
boyish days, when he would be znzognito ; 
moreover, the use of even that flimsy 
disguise cast a sort of decent probability 
over a story which at its barest seemed 
incredible. For the first time the balance 
of credit and probability swung against my 
lord ; a fact subtly indicated by the silence 
which followed the statement and lasted 
a while, no one at the table speaking 
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or volunteering a further question. For 
the time Matthew Smith was forgotten— 
or the gleam of insolent triumph in his eye 
might have said somewhat. For the time 
Sir John took a lower seat. Men’s minds 
were busy with the Duke, and the Duke 
only ; busy with what the result would be 
to him, and to the party, were this proved ; 
while most, perceiving dully and by in- 
stinct that they touched upon a great 
tragedy, shrank from the dénouement. 

At last, in the silence, the Duke rose, 
and, swaying blinding on his feet, caught 
at the table to steady himself. For two 
nights he had not slept. 

“ Duke,” said the King, suddenly, “ you 
had better speak sitting.” 

The words were meant in kindness, but 
they indicated a subtle change of attitude 
—they indicated that even the King now 
felt the need of explanation and a defence ; 
and my lord, seeing this, and acknowledg- 
ing the invitation to be seated only by 
a slight reverence, continued to stand, 
though the effort made his weakness evi- 
dent. Yet when he had cleared his throat 
and spoke, his voice had the ald ring of 
authority—with a touch of pathos added, 
as of a dying King from whose hand the 
sceptre was passing. 

“Sir,” he said, “the sins of Colonel 
Talbot were not few. But this, of which 
this fellow speaks, is not of the number ; 
nor have you, or my lords, to do with 
them, Doubtless, along with my fellows I 
shall have to give an account of them one 
day. But as to the present, and the 
Duke of Shrewsbury—with whom alone 
you have to deal—I will make a plain tale. 
This man has said that in ’92 he was a 
go-between for me and Lord Middleton. 
It is true; as you, sir, know, and my lords, 
if they know it not already, must now 
know. For the fact, Lord Middleton 
and I were relations, we met more than 
once at that time, we supped together 
before he went to France. I promised 
on my part to take care of his interests 
here, he in return offered to do me 
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good offices there. As to the latter I told 
him I had offended too deeply to be for- 
given ; yet tacitly I left him to make my 
peace with the late King if he could. It 
was a folly and a poltroonery,” the Duke 
continued, holding out his hands with a 
pathetic gesture. “It was, my lords, to 
take a lower place than the meanest non- 
juror who honourably gives up his cure. 
I see that, sir; and have known it, and 
it has weighed on me for years. And 
now I pay for it. But for this”’—and 
with the word, my lord’s voice grew full 
and round and he stood erect, one hand 
in the lace of his steinkirk tie and his 
eyes turned steadfastly on his accuser— 
“for this which that man, presuming on 
an oid fault, and using his knowledge of it, 
would foist on me, I know nothing of it! 
I know nothing of it, It is some base and 
damnable practice. At this moment and 
here I cannot refute it; but at the pro- 
per time and in another place I shall re- 
fute it. And now and here I say that as 
to it, I am not guilty—on my honour!” 

As the last word rang through the room 
he sat down, looking round him with a 
kind of vague defiance. There was a 
silence, broken presently by the Lord 
Steward, who rose, his voice and manner 
betraying no little emotion. “ His Grace 
is right, sir, I think,” he said. “I believe 
with him that this is some evil practice ; 
but it is plain that it has gone so far that it 
cannot stop here. I would suggest, there- 
fore, if your Majesty sees fit ‘ 

A knock at the door interrupted him ; 
he turned that way, and paused. The 
King, too, glanced round with a gesture 
of annoyance. “See what it is,” he said. 

Sir William Trumball rose and went ; 
and after a brief conference, during which 
the lords at the table continued to cast im- 
patient glances towards the door, he re- 
turned. “If it please you, sir,” he said, “a 
witness desires to be heard.” And with 
that his face expressed so much surprise 
that the King stared at him in wonder. 

“A witness?” said the King, and pished 
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and fidgeted in his chair. Then, “ This is 
not a Court of Justice,” he continued 
peevishly, ‘We shall have all the world 
here presently. But—well, let him in.” 

Sir William obeyed, and went and re- 
turned under the eyes of the Council; nor 
will the reader who has perused with atten- 
tion the earlier part of this history be 
greatly surprised to hear that when he re- 
turned, I, Richard Price, was with him. 

I am not going to dwell on the misery 
through which I had gone in anticipa- 
tion of this appearance ; the fears which 
I had been forced to combat ; the night 
watches through which I had lain, sweat- 
ing and awake. Suffice it that I stood 
there at last, seeing in a kind of maze 
the sober lights and grave colours of 
the room, and the faces at the table all 
turned towards me—stood there, not in 
the humble guise befitting my station, but 
in velvet and ruffles, sword and peruke, 
the very double, as the mirror before 
which I had dressed assured me, of my 
noble patron. This, at Mr. Vernon’s sug- 
gestion and by his contrivance. 

While I had lived in my lord’s house, 
and moved to and fro soberly garbed, in 
a tie-wig or my own hair, the likeness 
had been no more than ground for a 
nudge and a joke among the servants. 
Now, dressed as Smith had dressed 
me, in a suit of the Duke’s clothes, and 
one of his perukes, and trimmed and 
combed by one who knew him, the re- 
semblance I presented was so remarkable 
that none of the lords at the table could 
be blind to it. One or two, in sheer won- 
der, exclaimed at it ; while Sir John, who, 
poor gentleman, was more concerned than 
any, fairly gasped with dismay. 

It was left to the Duke of Devonshire to 
break the spell. ‘What is this?” he said 
in the utmost astonishment. ‘Who is 
this, and what does it mean?” 

The King, who had once noted that 
that very likeness, which all now saw, and 
for that reason, perhaps, was the first to 
read the riddle, laughed drily. “Two very 


common ‘things, my lord,” he said, “a 
rogue and a fool. Speak, man,” he con- 
tinued, addressing me. “ You were in the 
Duke’s household awhile ago? n’est-ce pas 
ga? I saw you here?” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” I said, hardly 
keeping my fears within bounds. 

* And you have been playing his part, 
I suppose? Eh? At—how do you call 
the place—Ashford ?” 

“Yes, your Majesty—under compul- 
sion,” I answered, trembling. 

“Ay! Compulsion of that good gentle- 
man at the foot of the table, I suppose ?” 

The words of assent were on my lips; 
a cry, and an exceeding bitter cry, stayed 
their utterance. It came from Sir John 
Fenwick. Dumbfounded for a time, 
between astonishment and _ suspicion, 
between wonder what this travesty meant, 
and wonder why it was assumed, he had 
discerned at length its full scope and 
where, it touched him. With a cry of 
rage he threw up his hands in’ protest, 
then in a flash he turned on the villain by 
his side. ‘“ You d——d scoundrel!” he 
cried; ‘‘You have destroyed me! You 
have murdered me !” 

And before he could be prevented his 
fingers were in Smith’s neckcloth, and 
clutching his throat ; and so staunch was 
his hold that Admiral Russell and Sir 


.William Trumball had to rise and drag 


him away by force. “ Easy, easy, Sir John,” 
said the Admiral with rough sympathy. 
“Be satisfied. He will get his deserts. 
Please God, if I had him on my ship 
an hour his back should be worse than 
Oates’s !” 

Sir John’s rage and disappointment 
were painful to witness, and trying even 
to men of the world. But what shall I 
say of the fury of the man at bay, who 
denounced and convicted saw, white- 
faced, his long-spun web swept easily 
aside? Probaby he knew, as soon as he 
saw me, that the game was lost ; and could 
have slain me with a look. And most 
men would have been on their knees. 
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But he possessed, God knows it, a courage 
as rare and perfect as the cause in which 
he displayed it was vile and abominable ; 
and in a twinkling he recovered himself, 
and was Matthew Smith once more. 
While the room rang with congratulations, 
questions, answers, and exclamations, and 
I had much ado to answer one half of 
the noble lords who would examine me, 
his voice, raised and strident, was heard 
above the tumult. 

“Your Majesty is easily deceived!” 
he cried, his tone flouting the presence 
in which he stood; yet partly out of 
curiosity, partly in astonishment at his 
audacity, they turned to listen. “ Do 
you think it is for nothing his Grace keeps 
a double in his house? Or that it boots 
much whether he or his Secretary went 
to meet Sir John? Enough! I have 
here! here,” he continued, tapping his 
breast and throwing back his head, “that, 
that shall outface him, be he never so 

Does his double write his hand 
Read that, sir. Read that, my 


clever ! 
too ? 


lords, and say what you think of your 
Whig leader ?” 
And with a reckless gesture, he flung a 


letter on the table. But the action and 
words were so lacking in respect for the 
King’s presence that for a moment no one 
took it up, the English lords who sat with- 
in reach disdaining to touch it. Then 
Lord Portland made a long arm, and, 
taking the paper with Dutch phlegm and 
deliberation, opened it. 

“Have I your Majesty’s leave?” he 
said ; and then, the King nodding peev- 
ishly, ‘‘ This is not his Grace’s handwrit- 
ing,” the Dutch lord muttered, pursing up 
his lips,and looking dubiously at the script 
before him. 

“No, but it is his signature!” Smith 
retorted fiercely. And so set was he on 
this last card he was playing that his eyes 
started from his head, and the veins rose 
thick on his hands where they clutched 
the table before him. “It is his hand at 
foot. That I swear!” he cried. 
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“Truly, my man, I think it is,” Lord 
Portland answered coolly. “ Shall I read 
the letter, sir ? ” 

“What is it?” asked the King with 
irritation. 

“Tt appears to be a letter—to the Duke 
of Berwick, at the late Bishop of Chester’s 
house in Hogsden Gardens,” Lord Port- 
land answered, leisurely running his eye 
down the lines as he spoke, “‘ bidding him 
look tc himself, as his lodging is known.” 

At that it was wonderful to see what a 
sudden gravity fell on the faces at the table. 
This touched home. This charge was a 
hundred times more likely than that 
which had fallen through. Could it be 
that after all the man had his Grace on 
the hip? Lord Marlborough showed his 
emotion by a face more than commonly 
serene; Admiral Russell by a sudden 
flush ; Godolphin by the attention he paid 
to the table before him. Nor was Smith 
behindhand in noting the effect he had 
produced. For an instant he towered 
high, his face gleaming with malevolent 
triumph. He thought that the tables 
were turned. 

Then, ‘‘ In whose hand is the body of 
the paper ?” the King asked. 

“Your Majesty’s,” Lord Portland an- 
swered, with a grim chuckle, and after a 
pause long enough to accentuate the 
answer. 

““T thought so,” said the King. “It 
was the Friday the plot was discovered. 
I rememberit. I am afraid that if you 
impeach the Duke—you must impeach 
me with him.” 

At that all understood ; and there was 
a great roar of laughter which had not 
worn itself out before one and another 
began to press their congratulations on 
the Duke. He for his part sat as if 
stunned ; answering with a forced smile 
where it was necessary, more often keep- 
ing silence. He had escaped the pit 
digged for him, and the net so skilfully 
laid. But his face betrayed no triumph. 

Matthew Smith, on the other hand, 
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brought up short by that answer, could 
not believe it. He stood a while like a 
man in a fit, the veins of his neck swell- 
ing; then, the sweat standing on his brow, 
he cried that they were all leagued against 
him ; that it was a plot ; that it was not 
His Majesty’s hand! and so on, and so 
on, with oaths and curses, and other things 
very unfit for the King’s ears, or the place 
in which he stood. 

Nevertheless, for a minute no one 
knew what to do, each looking at his 
neighbour; then the Lord Steward, 
rising from his chair, cried in a voice of 
thunder, “Take that man away, Mr. 
Secretary! This is your business! Out 
with him, sir!” On which Sir William 
called in the messengers, and they laid 
hands on him. By that time, however, 
he had recovered the will and grim com- 
posure which were the man’s best charac- 
teristics; and with a last malign and 
despairing look at my lord, he suffered 
them to lead him out. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


That was a great day for the Duke, but 
it was also, I truly believe, one of the 


saddest of a not unhappy life. He had 
gained the battle but ata cost known only 
to himself, though guessed by some. The 
story of the old weakness had been told, 
as he had foreseen it must be told; and 
even while his friends pressed round him 
and cried Salve Imperator ! rejoicing in 
the fall he had given his foes, he was 
aware of the wound bleeding inwardly, 
and in his mind was already borne out 
of the battle. 

Yet in that room was one sadder. Sir 
John, remaining at the foot of the table, 
frowned along it, gloomy and downcast ; 
too proud to ask or earn the King’s 
favour, yet shaken by the knowledge that 
now—now was the time; that in a little 
while the door would close on him, and 
with it, the chance of life—life with its 
sunshine and air, and freedom, its whirli- 
gigs and revenges. Some thought that in 
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consideration of the trick which had been 
played upon him, the King might properly 
view him with indulgence, and were 
encouraged in this by the character for 
clemency which even his enemies allowed 
that Sovereign. But William had other 
views on this occasion ; and when the 
hub-bub which Smith’s removal had 
caused had completely died away, he 
addressed Sir John, coldly, advising him 
to depend rather on deserving his favour 
by a full discovery than on such ingenious 
contrivances as that which had just been 
exposed. 

“I was no party to it,” the unhappy 
gentleman answered. 

“Therefore it shall tell neither for nor 
against you,” the King retorted. “ Have 
you anything more to say ?” 

“I throw myself on your Majesty’s 
clemency.” 

“That will not do, Sir John,” the King 
answered sternly. “You must speak, or— 
the alternative does not lie with me. But 
you know it.” 

“And I choose it,” Sir John cried, 
raising his head and recovering his spirit 
and courage. 

“So be it,” His Majesty answered slowly 
and solemnly. “I will not say that I ex- 
pected less from you. My lords, let him 
be removed.” 

And with that the messengers came in, 
and Sir John bowed and went with them. 
It may have been fancy but I thought 
that as he turned from the table a haggard 
shade fell on his face, and a soul in mortal 
anguish looked an instant from his eyes. 
But the next moment he was gone. 

I never saw himagain. That night the 
news was everywhere that Goodman, one 
of the two witnesses against him, had fled 
the country ; and fora time it was believed 
that Sir John would escape. How, in face 
of that difficulty, those who were deter- 
mined on his death effected it, how he 
was attainted, and how he suffered on 
Tower Hill with all the forms and 
privileges of a peer—on the 28th of 
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January of the succeeding year—is a story 
too trite and familiar to call for repetition, 

On his departure the Council broke up, 
His Majesty retiring, Before he went, a 
word was said about me; and some who 
had greater regard for the ost factum than 
the penitentia were for sending me to the 
Compter, and leaving the 
Law Officers to deal with 
me, But my lord, rousing 
himself, interposed, spoke for 
me, and would have given 
bail had they persisted. See- 
| ing, however, how gravely 
he took it, and being in- 
clined to please him, they 
desisted ; and I was allowed 
to go, on the simple con- 
dition that the Duke kept 
me under his own eye. This 
he very gladly consented to 
do, 

Nor was it the only kind- 
ness he did me, or the 
greatest ; for having heard 
from me at length and in 
detail all the circumstances 
leading up to my timely in- 
tervention, he sent for me a 
few days later, and placing 
a paper in my hands bade 
me read the gist of it. I 
did so, and found it to 
be a free pardon passed 
under the Great Seal, and 
granted to Richard Price 
and Mary Price his wife for 
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with the russet wall of beech trees that 
rise beyond. I had been thinking of 


Mary and the quiet courtyard at the Hos- 
pital, which the bowling-green somewhat 
resembled—being open to the park on 
one side only; and when, perusing the 
paper, I came to her name—or rather to 


eo 





all acts and things done by 
them jointly or separately 
against the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
within or without the realm. 

It was at Eyford he handed me this— 
in the oak parlour looking upon the 
bowling-green—where I had already begun 
to wait upon him on one morning in the 
week, to check the steward’s accounts and 
tallies. The year was nearly spent, but 
the autumn was fine, and the sunlight 
which lay on the smooth turf blended 


Sir John bowed and went with them. 


the name that was hers and yet mine—I 
felt such a flow of love and gratitude and 
remembrance overcome me as left me 
speechless ; and this directed, not only to 
him butto her—seeing that it washer advice 
and her management that had brought me 
against my will to this haven and safety. 

The Duke saw my emotion and read 
my silence aright. ‘‘Well!” he said, 
“are you satisfied ?” 
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I told him that if I were not I must be 
the veriest ingrate living. 

“ And you have nothing more to ask ?” 
he continued, still smiling. 

“Nothing,” I said. “‘ Except—except 
that which it is not in your lordship’s 
power to grant.” 

“ How ?” said he with a show of sur- 
prise and resentment. “ Not satisfied 
yet? What is it?” 

“If she were here!” I said. 
were here, my lord! But Dunquerque 

“Ts a farcry, eh! And the roads are 
bad. And the seas e 

“ Are worse,” I said gloomily, looking 
at the paper as Tantalus looked at the 
water. “And to get word to her is not 
of the easiest.” 

“ No,” the Duke said. “Say you so? 
Then what do you make of this, faint- 
heart?” And he pointed through the 
open window. 

I looked, and on the seat—which a 
moment before had been vacant—the seat 
under the right-hand yew-hedge where my 
lord sometimes smoked his pipe—I saw 
a girl seated with her head bent and her 
shoulder and the nape of her neck turned 
to us. She was making marks on the 
turf with a stick she held, and poring 
over them when made, as if the world 
held nothing else, so that I had not so 
much as a glimpse of her face. But I 
knew that it was Mary. 

‘‘Come,” said my lord, pleasantly. 
‘“*We will go to her. It may be, she will 
not have the pardon—after all. Seeing 
that there is a condition to it.” 

“A condition?” I cried, a 
troubled. 

“To be sure, blockhead,” he answered, 


“Tf she 


” 


little 


in high good-humour. ‘In whose name 
is it?” 

Then I saw what he meant and laughed, 
foolishly. But the event came nearer to 
proving him true than he then expected. 
For when she saw us standing before her 
and understood what the paper was, 
she stepped back and put her hands 
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behind her, and would not touch or take 
it; while her small face cried pale mutiny. 
“But I'll not tell!” she cried. “ll not 
tell! I'll not have it. Blood-money does 
not thrive. If that is the price——” 
“My good girl,” said my lord, cutting 
her short, yet without impatience. “ That 
is not the price. Thisis the Price And 


the pardon goes with him.” 


* * * * 


I believe that I have now told enough 
to discharge myself of that which I set 
out to do: I mean the clearing my lord 
in the eyes of all judicious persons of 
those imputations which a certain faction 
have never ceased to heap on him ; and 
this with the greater assiduity and spite, 
since he by his single conduct at the time 
of the late Queen’s death was the means 
under Providence of preserving the Pro- 
testant Succession and liberties in these 
islands. 

That during the long interval of seven- 
teen years which separated the memorable 
meeting at Kensington—the one I have 
ventured to describe—from the still more 
famous scene in the Queen’s death- 
chamber, he took no part in public life 
has seemed to some a crime or the tacit 
avowal of one. How far these err, and 
how ill-qualified they are to follow the 
workings of that noble mind will appear 
in the pages I have written ; which show 
with clearness that the retirement on 
which so much stress has been laid, was 
due not to guilt but to an appreciation of 
honour so delicate that a spot invisible 
to the common eye seemed to him a stain 
non subito delenda. After the avowal 
made before his colleagues—of the com- 
munications, I mean, with Lord Middlie- 
ton—nothing would do but he must leave 
London at once, and seek in the shades 
and retirement of Eyford that peace of 
mind and ease of body which had for the 
moment abandoned him. 

He went : and for a time still retained 
office. Later, nothwithstanding the most 
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urgent and flattering instances on the 
King’s part—which yet exist, honourable 
alike to the writer and the recipient—he 
persisted in his resolution to retire ; and 
on the 12th of December, 1698, being at 
that time in very poor health, the con- 
sequence of a fall while hunting, he re- 
turned the Seals to the King. In the 
autumn of the following year he went 
abroad; but though he found in a 
private life—so far as the life of a man 
of his princely station can be private— 
a happiness often denied to placemen 
and favourites, he was not to be diverted 
from the post of danger when the time 
came. Were I writing an eulogium 
merely, I should here enumerate those 
great posts and offices which he so worthily 
filled at the time of Queen Anne’s death, 
when as Lord Treasurer cf England, Lord 
Chamberlain, and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland—an aggregation of honours I 
believe without precedent—he performed 
services and controlled events on the 
importance of which his enemies no less 
than his friends are agreed. But I for- 
bear: and leave the task to a worthier 
hand. 

This being so,it remains only to speak of 
Matthew Smith and his accomplice. Had 
my lord chosen to move in the matter, there 
can be no doubt that Smith would have 
been whipped and pilloried, and in this way 
would have come by a short road to his 
deserts. But the Duke held himself too 
high, and the men who had injured him 
too low, for revenge; and Smith, after 
lying some months in prison, gave useful 
information, and was released without pro- 
secution. Subsequently he tried to raise a 
fresh charge against the Duke, but gained 


no credence; and rapidly sinking lower and 
lower, he was to be seen two years later 
skulking in rags in the darkest part of the 
old Savoy. In London I must have walked 
in hourly dread of him ; at Eyford I was 
safe ; and after the winter of ’99, in which 
year he came to my lord’s house to beg, 
looking broken and diseased, I never saw 
him. 

I was told that he expected to receive a 
rich reward in the event of the Duke’s dis- 
grace ; and on this account was indifferent 
to the loss of his situation in my lady’s 
family. It seems probable, however, that 
he hoped to retain his influence in that 
quarter by means of his wife ; and thwarted 
in this by that evil woman’s dismissal, was 
no better disposed to her than she was to 
him. They separated ; but before he went 
the ruffian revenged himself by beating her 
so severely that she was long confined to 
her apartments, was robbed by her land- 
lady, and finally was put to the door penni- 
less, and with no trace of the beauty which 
had once chained my heart. In this plight, 
reduced to be the drudge of a tradesman’s 
wife, and sunk to the very position in 
which I had found her at Mr. D ’s, 
she made a last desperate appeal to the 
Duke for assistance. 

He answered by the grant of a pen- 
sion, small but sufficient—on which she 
might have ended her days in a degree of 
comfort. But, having acquired in her 
former circumstances an_ unfortunate 
craving for drink, which she had now 
the power to gratify, she lived but a little 
while; and that in great squalor and 
misery ; dying, if I remember rightly, in a 
public-house in Spitalfields in the year 
1703. 


[THE END.] 
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ROBABLY not one 
per cent. of the 
crowds of excursion- 
ists who annually 
visit Cardiff, to view 
its famous Docks and 
inspect the various 

objects of interest in and around «the 

town, have any idea of the beauty and 
interest contained in its ancient castle. 

They know that the Marquis of Bute, 

whose father built the first Docks, 

is the owner thereof; and perhaps re- 
member having heard that Robert of 

Normandy was imprisoned in one of its 

dungeons. But of the early construction 

and history of the Castle they know as 
little as of its restoration by the present 
noble chdtelain, and of the wonders of 








painted scene and sculptured figure which 
adorn its walls. 

The builder of the oldest part of the 
present edifice was “‘ Robert Consul,” the 
great Earl of Gloucester and champion 
of Queen Maud, who had married the 
daughter of the first Norman owner, 
Robert Fitzhamon. Long prior’ to his 
time, however, the site was occupied ; for, 
according to the Lider Laudavenses, “Aulus 
Didius, successor to Ostorius, built a 
fortress by the ford of the Taff, and 
founded,” as is said, “‘a town there which 
the Britons called Caer-Didi, after its 
founder.” <A fragment of Roman wall, 
ten feet thick, preserved with religious 
care, attests the authenticity of the old 
Landaff record. 

The Castle stands close to the town, its 
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principal gateway being entered direct 
from one of the main streets. Immediately 
within the gateway, on the left, is the 
Black Tower, long supposed to contain 
the prison of Robert Curthose. An ancient 
document recently brought to light, how- 
ever, asserts that he “was detayned and 
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that of 1150, when the famous Welsh 
chieftain, Ivor Bach, with his intrepid 
followers, scaled the outer walls in the 
dead of night, and took possession of the 
Castle ; holding its lord and his family 
prisoners until their grievances were re- 
dressed. Walls and towers have long been 

levelled with the 








Cardiff Castle. 
beneath. 


dyed in a very deepe and dark dungeon 
between the gates of the faire broad way 
leading up to the keep.” That is in one 
of the towers, the foundations of which, 
together with a massive wall, may be seen 
stretching across the centre of the wide, 
grassy court from the gateway to the keep. 
These inner defences were built to prevent 
the possibility of a similar catastrophe to 


Main entrance, with exterior of Banqueting Hall and Library 


sward, but the 
ancient “shell-keep,” 
on its still more 
ancient mound (the 
site, successively, of 
Roman station and 
British fortress) re- 
mains almost intact. 
As also the draw- 
well, half-way down 
the long flight of 
steps, on which, in 
place of  swarthy 
Celt or mail-clad 
warrior, gorgeous 
peacecks now sun 
themselves, preening 
their long necks to 
view the reflection 
of their brilliant 
plumage in the moat 
below. Eastward, 
the old fortifications 
(a grassy embank- 
ment surmounted by 
a wall) sweep round 
to the gateway and 
Black Tower; 
whence the restored 
Norman wall, with 
its covered walk 
and shuttered em- 
brasures overlooking the town, conducts 
to the Clock Tower, and, turning sharply 
to the right, forms the western boundary. 
The Castle proper is built on either side 
ot this ancient wall; some of the more 
modern chambers and passages being, 
indeed, literally cut out ‘of, or tunnelled, 
lengthwise, through it. 

Many and varied are the styles of 
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architecture presented, successive lords, 
De Clares, Despensers, Herberts, Stuarts, 
all having left their mark, rendering ex- 
tremely difficult the design of the present 
owner to restore the earlier features of the 
Castle and harmonise them with modern 
requirements. Restoration, however, is 
by no means the only work undertaken 
by Lord Bute. He has embellished the 
interior of the building with a richness and 
variety of decorative art never so much as 
dreamed of by his predecessors, and the 
like of which it would be difficult to find 
in these utilitarian days. 

The whole of the decorations are from 
original designs by his lordship’s architects, 
the late Mr. Burgess, R.A., and Mr. 
Frame ; the execution being entrusted 


to workmen trained on the 
estate. The Clock Tower, 
containing a complete 
bachelor ménage, gives, 
perhaps, the best idea of 
the style and general 
features, every square inch 
of every room being adorn 
ed with some exquisite 
scene or quaint conceit, 
worked in stone and 
coloured, or painted upon 
the walls. 

In the ‘‘ summer smoke- 
room ” we have “ Love in 
Summer,” every phase of 
the tender passion being 
delineated ; from the happy 
lovers about to quaff the 
bridal cup, to the ill-mated 
hounds straining in the 
leash, and grimalkin, from 
the fork of a tree, spitting 
and snarling at her ancient 
enemy beneath. The very 


patterns on the dresses and 
the love-birds on the hood- 
ed fireplace carry out the 


idea. On the wall are 

lovely Arabicdesigns ; while 

billowy clouds seem to float 
above, their iridescent hues as unproduce- 
able by descriptive pen as are the soft 
curves, the exquisite contour of face and 
limb, and the lifelike colouring and expres- 
sion of the figures corbelled out from the 
walls, or forming the mezzo-relievos of fire- 
place and frieze. Glancing from the little 
brown mouse crouched in a hole of the 
door-moulding to the half-length figures 
representing the four winds, that stand 
boldly out at each corner of the room, or 
gazing on the sleepy girl-faces in the bed- 
chamber beneath, whose delicate lids seem 
slowly closing over slumberous eyes, one 
almost needs the sense of touch to con- 
vince oneself they are not real. The like 
may be said of the exquisite heads in the 
“Chaucer Tower,” a polygonal room de- 
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voted entirely to Chaucerian scenes and 
characters. The stained glass in this room 
is particularly fine, as are the birds and 
flowers of every hue that gleam resplen- 
dent between the larger subjects. 

Nor are the children forgotten in the 
wealth of decoration, their favourite 
heroes, from Jack the Giant Killer to 
Robinson Crusoe, being portrayed on the 
nursery walls, while medallions (more or 
less imaginary) of their immortal creators 
of fairy lore, Grim, Asop, and De Foe, 
adorn the recesses. 

The library, rich in ancient MSS. 
and English Catholic literature; the 
drawing-rooms, with their paintings and 
curios; the dining-room, its carpet 
worked in wondrous stitch by Lady Wortley 
Montague, invite inspec- 
tion on our way to the ban- 
queting hall. This large 
and beautifully proportion- 
ed room, lighted by fine 
oriel and transomed win- 
dows, occupies the central 
and oldest block. At one 
end are an elaborately car- 
ved wooden screen and 
minstrels’ gallery ; and >n 
the walls, so cleverly fixed 
as to appear painted there, 
are twelve enormous can- 
vases by Lonsdale, repre- 
senting historic scenes in 
the career of Maud and 
her champion “ Robert 
Consul” ; while above the 
fireplace is a fine alto-re- 
lievo of Robert himself 
on his grey charger. Im- 
mediately behind the hall 
is the little room where, in 
1848, the late Marquis so 
suddenly closed his earthly 
career. Connected with 
this sad event is the follow- 
ing curious instance of 
“second sight.” The then 
agent of the Scotch estates 
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(who himself told the story and avouched 
its truth) received a summons from Lord 
Bute to join him at Cardiff, and accord- 
ingly set out. Onentering an inn some 
little distance on his journey, a. woman 
approached him weeping, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh, sir, Lord Bute is dead, I’ve seen his 
funeral!” The agent, although startled, 
assured her she was mistaken, as Lord 
Bute had just sent for him to Cardiff. 
“Ah, so he might yesterday ; but he is 
dead now,” reiterated the woman. “I 
know, for I saw him in his coffin and 
watched the funeral procession.” On 
reaching Cardiff, the agent found only too 
sad confirmation of her words. The very 
night of the vision Lord Bute, feeling 
somewhat indisposed, had left the dinner- 


The fireplace in the Banqueting Hall. 
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tabl: in the hall, and retired to the small 
room adjoining; where, lying down on 
ihe couch, he almost immediately expired. 
This room has been converted into an 
oratory, and exquisitely decorated. On 
the spot where Lord Bute died stands an 


In the private grounds west of the 
Castle may be seen the remains of a 
Dominican monastery, built by Richard 
De Clare, 1229. Lord Bute has had the 
entire site cleared, and the walls rebuilt 
two feet high on the old foundations, thus 
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altar in black n.arble, beneath which re- 
a figure of the Christ, with the 
angel watchers and Roman guards... A 
marble bust of the Marquis occupies a 
pedestal in the oriel window ; and on the 
walls, limned by Westlake’s skilful brush, 
are scenes illustrative of the Resurrection, 
mingled with cherub heads and lovely 
angel faces. 


clines 
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giving an almost complete plan of the 
monastery, the floor of the church being 
laid with reproductions of the original 
tiles. In the gardens east of the Castle 
the ruins of a Franciscan monastery are 
being similarly treated ; and in close prox- 
imity are the houses wherein the grapes 
from his lordship’s vineyards at Swanbridge 
and Castell Coch are converted into wine 





Overheard in the Park. 


Lord Whistclub.— Yes, Lady W. suffers a great deal from insomnia. What should I d» 
to, prevent her from lying awake all night?” 
Lady Candidfriend.—‘‘ Why not try coming home a little earlier?” 
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IV.—Tue THREE 


Cig. , HE N my beard, now long, 
scraggy, and grey, was yet 
soft as silk upon my youthful 
chin, I was sent as spy into 

Agadez, the mysterious City of the Black 
Sultan. At that time it was the richest, 
most zealously guarded, and most strongly 
fortified town in the whole Sahara, and 
surrounded, as it constantly was, by 
marauding tribes and enemies of all sorts, 
a vigilant watch was kept day and aight, 
and woe betide any stranger found within 
its colossal walls, for the most fiendish of 
tortures that the mind of man could de- 
vise was certain to be practised upon him, 
and his body eventually given to the 
hungry dogs at the city gate. 

In order, however, to ascertain its true 
strength and the number of its garrison, 
I, as one of the younger and more ad- 
venturous of our clansmen, was chosen 
by Tamahu, our Shiekh, to enter and 
bring back report to our encampment 
in the rocky fastness of the Tignoutin. 
Therefore I removed my big black veil, 
assumed the white haik and burnoose of 
the Beni-Mansour, a peaceful tribe farther 
north, and contrived to be captured as 
slave by a party of raiding Ennitra who 
were encamped by the well of Tafidet, five 
miles from the capital of Ahir. As I had 
anticipated, I was soon taken to the City 
of the Black Sultan, and there sold in the 
slave-market, first becoming the property 
of a Jew merchant, then of Hanaza, the 
Grand-Vizier of the Sultan. As personal 
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slave of this high official I was lodged 
within the palace, or Fada, that veritable 
city within a city, containing as it did 
nearly three thousand inhabitants, over 
one thousand of whom were inhabitants 
of his Majesty’s harem. 

In the whole of Africa, no monarch, not 
even the Moorish Lord of the Land of 
the Maghrib, was housed so luxuriously as 
this half-negro conqueror of the Asben. 
When first I entered the Fada as slave, I 
was struck by the magnificence of the 
wonderful domain. As I crossed court 
after court, each more beautiful than the 
one before, and each devoted to a separate 
department of the royal household, the 
guards, the janissaries, the treasurer, the 
armourers, the eunuchs, I was amazed at 
every turn by ‘their magnificence and 
beauty. At last we came to the court of 
the Grand Vizier, a smaller ‘but prettier 
place, with a cvol, plashing fountain tiled 
in blue and white, and shaded by figs, 
myrtles, and trailing vines. Beyond, I 
could see an arched gateway in the black 
wall, before which stood two giant negro 
guards in bright blue, their drawn swords 
flashing in the sun. Of my conductor I 
enquired whither that gate led, and was 
told it was impassable to all save the 
Sultan himself, for it was the’ gate of the 
Courts of Love, the entrance to the royal 
harem. 

Through the many months during which 
I served my capricious master, that closed, 
iron-studded door, zealously guarded 


* Copyright, by William Le Queux, in the United States of America, 1898. 
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night and day by its mute janissaries with 
their curved scimitars, was a constant 
source of mystery to me. Often I sat in 
the courtyard and dreamed of the thou- 
sand terrible dramas which that ponder- 
ous door hid from those outside that world 
of love and hatred, and of all the fiercest 
passions of the human heart. The 
Sultan was fickle and capricious. The 
favourite of to-day was the discarded of 
to-morrow. ‘The bright-eyed houri who, 
loaded with jewels, could twist her master 
round her finger one day, was the next 
the merest harem slave, compelled to 
wash the feet of the woman who had suc- 
ceeded her in her royal master’s favour. 
Truly the harem of the Sultan of the Ahir 
was a veritable hotbed of intrigue, where 
ofttimes the innocent victims of jealousy 
were cast alive to the wild beasts, or com- 
pelled to partake of the Cup of Death— 
coffee wherein chopped hair had been 
placed, a draught that was inevitably 
fatal. 

One brilliant night, when the silver 
moonbeams whitened the court wherein 
I lived, I sat in the deep shadow of the 
oleanders, sad and lonely. Through six 
long dreary months had I been held slave 
by the Grand Vizier, yet it was Allah’s 
will that I should have no opportunity to 
return to my people. So I possessed my- 
self in patience. Through those months 
mine eyes and ears had been ever on the 
alert, and long ago I had completed my 
investigations. Suddenly my reflections 
were interrupted, for I saw standing 
before me a veritable vision of beauty, 
a pale-faced girl in the gorgeous costume 
of the harem, covered with glittering 
jewels, and wearing the tiny fez, pearl- 
embroidered Zouave, and filmy serroual 
of the Sultan's favourites. Not more than 
eighteen, her unveiled countenance was 
white as any Englishwoman’s; her 
startled eyes were bright as the moon- 
beams above, and as she stood mute and 
trembling before me, her bare, panting 
bosom, half-covered by her long, dark 


tresses, rose and fell quickly. I raised 
my eyes, and saw that the negro guards 
were sleeping. She had escaped from 
the Courts of Love. 

“Quick!” she gasped, _ terrified. 
“Hide me, while there is yet time.” 

At her bidding I rose instantly, for 
her wondrous beauty held me as beneath 
some witch’s spell. And at the same 
time I led the way to my tiny den, a mere 
hole in the gigantic wall that separated 
the royal harem from the outer courts of 
the palace. 

“My name is Zohra,” she _ ex- 
plained, when she had entered; “and 
thine?”—she paused for an_ instant, 
looking me straight in the face. “Of 
a verity;” she added at length, “thine 
is Ahamadou, the spy of the dreaded 
Azjar, the Veiled Man.” 

I started, for I had believed my secret 
safe. 

“What knowest thou of me?” I gasped 
eagerly. 

“That thou hast risked all in order to 
report to thy people upon the Black Sul- 
tan’s strength,” she answered, sinking 
upon my narrow divan, throwing back 
her handsome head and gazing into my 
eyes. “‘ But our interests are mutual. I 
have these ten months been held captive, 
and desire to escape. By bribing one of 
the slaves with the Sultan’s ring I contrived 
to have poison placed in the kouss-kouss of 
the guards 7 

“You have killed them!” I cried, peer- 
ing forth, and noticing the ghastly look 
upon their faces as they slept at their 
posts. 

** It was the only way,” she answered, 
shrugging her shoulders. “To obtain me 
the Sultan’s men murdered my kinsmen, 
and put our village to the sword. Mine 
is but a mild revenge.” 

* Of what tribe art thou?” I enquired 
eagerly, detecting in her soft sibillations 
an accent entirely unfamiliar. 

““T am of the Kel-Oui, and was born at 
Lebo.” 
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“At Lebo!” I cried eagerly. ‘“‘ Then 
thou knowest of the Three Dwarfs of 
Lebo?” 

“Yea. And furthermore, I have learnt 
their secret, a secret which shall be thine 
alone in return for safe conduct to my 
people.” 

“ But my clansmen are in deadly feud 
with thine,” I observed reflectively. 

“Does that affect thy decision?” she 
enquired in a tone of reproach. 

I reflected, and saw how utterly impos- 
sible it seemed that I myself could escape 
the vigilance of these ever-watchful guards 
of the many gates which lay between my- 
self and freedom. I glanced at the frail 
girl lying upon my poor ragged divan, her 
girdle and throat blazing with jewels, and 
felt my heart sink within me. 

“Thou thinkest that because I am a 
woman I have no courage,” she observed, 
her keen eyes reading my secret thoughts. 
“ But hist! listen !” 

I held my breath, and as I did so the 
footsteps of men fell upon the flags of the 
courtyard. We peered forth through the 
chink in the wooden shutter, which at 
night closed my window, and saw two 
men carrying a bier, followed by two 
gigantic negro eunuchs. Upon the bier 
was a body covered by a cloth; and as 
it passed we both caught sight of gay- 
coloured silks and lace. Below the black 
pall a slim white hand, sparkling with dia- 
monds, moved convulsively, and as the 
cortége passed a low stifling cry reached 
us—the despairing cry of a woman. 

“Ah!” gasped my companion, dis- 
mayed. It isZulaimena! Yesterday she 
ruled the harem, but this morning it was 
whispered into our lord’s ear that she had 
tried to poison him, and he condemned 
her and myself to be given alive to the 
alligators,” and she shuddered at thought 
of the fate which awaited her if detected. 

Conversing only in whispers, we waited 
till the palace was hushed in sleep. Then, 
when she had attired herself in one of my 
old serv ng-dresses and bound her hair 
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tightly, we crept cautiously out into the 
moon-lit court. Over the horse-shoe arch 
of the harem-gate the single light burned 
yellow and faint, while on either side the 
guards crouched, their dead fingers still 
grasping their ponderous scimitars. All 
was still, therefore quietly and swiftly, we 
passed into the Court of the Treasury, and 
thence into that of the Eunuchs. Here 
we were instanily challenged by two 
guards with drawn swords, clansmen of 
those who lay dead at the harem-gate. 

“Whence goest thou?” they both 
enquired with one voice, suddenly 
awakened from gazing mutely at the 
stars, their blades flashing in the moon- 
beams. 

“Our master, the Grand Vizier, has 
had an apoplexy and is dying,” I cried, 
uttering the first excuse that rose to my 
lips. ‘Let not his life be upon thine 
heads, for we go forth to seek the court 
physician Ibrahim.” 

“Speed on the wings of haste,” they 
cried. ‘May the One Merciful have 
compassion upon him.” 

Thus we passed onward relating the 
same story at each gate, and being 
accorded the same free passage, until at 
last we came to an enormous steel-bound 
door which gave exit into the city; the 
gate which was closed and barred by its 
ponderous bolts at the maghrib hour, and 
opened not until dawn save for the dark- 
faced Sultan himself. 

Here I gave exactly the same account 
of our intentions to the captain of the 
guard. He chanced to be a friend of my 
master’s, and was greatly concerned when 
I vividly described his critical condition. 

“Let the slaves pass!” I heard him 
cry a moment later, and, with a loud 
creaking, the iron-studded door which had 
resisted centuries of siege and battle, 
slowly swung back upon its creaking 
hinges. At that instant, however, a pry- 
ing guard raised his lantern and held it 
close to my companion’s face. 

“ By the Prophet’s beard, a woman!” 


” 
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he cried aloud starting back, an instant 
later. “We are tricked!” 

‘Seize them,” commanded the captain, 
and in a moment three guards threw 
themselves upon us. Swift as thought I 
drew my keen jambiyah, my trusty knife 
which I had ever carried in my sash 
throughout my captivity, and plunged it 
into the heart of the first man who laid 
hands upon me, while a second later the 
man who gripped Zohra, received a cut 
full across his broad negro features which 
for ever spoilt his beauty. Then, with a 
wild shout to my companion to follow, I 
dashed forward and ran for my life. 

Lithe and agile as a gazelle in the desert 
she sped on beside me along the dark 
crooked silent streets. In a few minutes 
the tragedy of the harem-gate would be 
discovered, and every effort would be 
then made to recapture the eloping 
favourite of the brutal Black Sultan. We 


knew well that if captured both of us 
would be given alive to the alligators, a 
punishment too terrible to contemplate. 


But together we sped on, our pace 
quickened by the fiendish yells of our pur- 
suers, until doubling in a maze of narrow 
crooked streets, we succeeded at last, with 
Allah directing our footsteps, in evading 
the howling guards and gaining one of the 
four gates of the city, where the same 
story as we had told in the Fada resulted 
in the barrier being opened for us, and a 
moment later we found ourselves in the 
wild, barren plain, at that hour lying 
white beneath the brilliant moon. We 
paused not, however to admire pictur- 
esque effect, but strode boldly forward, 
eager to put as great a distance as possible 
between ourselves and the stronghold of 
the Ahir, ere the dawn. 

Fortunately my bright-eyed fellow fugi- 
tive was well acquainted with the country 
around Agadez, therefore we were enabled 
to journey by untravelled paths, but the 
three days we spent in that burning in- 
hospitable wilderness ere we reached the 
well where we obtained our first handful 
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of dates and slaked our thirst, were among 
the most terrible of any I have experienced 
during my many wanderings -over the 
sandy Saharan waste. 

On that evening when the mysterious 
horizon was ablaze with the fiery sunset, 
and I had turned my face to the Holy 
Ca’aba, I was dismayed to discover that, 
instead of travelling towards the country 
of her people the Kel-Oui, we had struck 
out in an entirely different direction, but 
when I mentioned it she merely replied : 

“T promised, in return for thine assis- 
tance to lead thee unto the Three Dwarfs 
of Lebo, the secret of which none know 
save myself. Ere three suns have set 
thine eyes shall witness that which will 
amaze thee.” 

Next day we trudged still forward into 
a stony, almost impenetrable country, 
utterly unknown to me, and two days 
later, having ascended a rocky ridge, my 
conductress suddenly halted almost breath- 
less, her tiny feet sadly cut by the sharp 
stones notwithstanding the wrappings I 
had placed about them, and pointing be- 
fore her, cried : 

“Behold! ‘The Three Dwarfs!” 

Eagerly I strained mine eyes in the 
direction indicated, and there discerned 
in the small oasis below, about an hour’s 
march distant, three colossal pyramids of 
rock of similar shape to those beside the 
Nile. 

“Yon fertile spot was Lebo until ten 
years ago the men of The Black Sultan 
came and destroyed it, and took its in- 
habitants as slaves,” she explained. “See! 
From here thou canst distinguish the 
white walls of the ruins gleaming amongst 
the palms. We of the Kel-Oui had lived 
here siace the days of the Prophet, until 
our enemies of the Ahir conquered us. 
But let us haste forward, and I will im- 
part unto thee the secret I have promised.” 

Together we clambered down over the 
rocks and gained the sandy plain, at last 
reaching the ruined and desolate town 
where the cracked smoke stained walls 





In a few minutes the tragedy of the harem-gate would be discovered. 
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were half overgrown by tangled masses of 
greenery, welcome in that sun-baked 
wilderness, and presently came to the base 
of the first of the colossal monuments of 
a past and long-forgotten age. They were 
built of blocks of dark grey granite, sadly 
chipped and worn at the base, but higher 
up still well preserved, having regard to 
the generations that must have arisen and 
passed since the hands that built them 
crumbled to dust. 

“By pure accident,” explained the 
bright-faced girl when together we halted 
to gaze upward, “I discovered the secret 
of these wonders of Lebo. ‘Thou hast, 
by thy lion’s courage, saved my life, there- 
fore unto thee is due the greatest reward 
that I can offer thee. Two years ago I 
fell captive in the hands of thy people the 
Azjar over in the Tinghert, and it was by 
thine own good favour I was released. 
That is why I recognised thee in the 
palace of Agadez. Now once again I 
owe my freedom unto thee ; therefore, in 
order that the months thou hast spent in 
Agadez shall not be wholly wasted, I will 
reveal unto thee the secret which I have 
always withheld from mine own people.” 

Then, taking my hand, she quickly 
walked along the base of the giant struc- 
ture until she came to the corner facing 
the direction of the sunrise, then counting 
her footsteps she proceeded with care, 
stopping at last beneath the sloping wall, 
and examining the ground. At her feet 
was a small slab, hidden by the red sand 
of the desert, which she removed, drawing 
from beneath it a roll of untanned leopard- 
hide. This she unwrapped carefully, dis- 
playing to my gaze a worn and tattered 
parchment, once emblazoned in blue and 
gold, but now sadly faded and half 
illegible. 

I examined it eagerly, and found it 
written in puzzling hieroglyphics, such as 
I had never before seen. 

‘Our marabout Ahman, who was well 
versed in the language of the ancients, 
deciphered this for me only a few hours 


before his death. It is the testimony of 
the great Lebo, king of all the lands 
from the southern shore of Lake sad to 
the Congo, and founder of the Kel-Oui 
nation, now, alas! so sadly fallen from 
their high estate. The parchment states 
plainly that Lebo, having conquered and 
despoiled the Ethiopians in the last year 
of his reign, gathered together all the 
treasure and brought it hither to this spot, 
which bore his name, in that day a 
gigantic walled city larger by far than 
Agadez.” 

I glanced around upon the few miser- 
able ruins of mud-built houses, and saw 
beyond them large mounds which, in 
themselves, indicated that the foundations 
of an important centre ‘of a forgotten 
civilisation lay buried beneath where we 
stood. 

“‘ Lebo had one son,” continued Zohra 
“and he had revolted against his father, 
therefore the latter, feeling that his 


strength was failing, and having been told 
by the sorcerers that on his death his great 


kingdom would dwindle until his name 
became forgotten, resolved to build these 
three pyramids, that they should remain 
throughout all ages as monuments of his 
greatness.” 

“ And the treasure ?” I asked. 
stated what became of it?” 

“Most precisely. It is recorded here,” 
she answered, pointing to a half-defaced 
line in the mysterious screed. “ The king 
feared lest his refractory son, who had 
endeavoured to usurp his power in the 
country many marches farther south, 
would obtain possession of the spoils of 
war, therefore he concealed them in one of 
yonder monuments.” 

“In there!” I cried eagerly. 
treasure actually still there?” 

“Tt cannot have been removed. The 
secret lies in the apex of the third, and 
lastly-constructed monument,” she ex- 
plained. 

“But the summit cannot be reached,” I 
observed, glancing up at the high point. 
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“It would require a ladder as longas that 
of Jacob’s dream.” 

“There is a secret way,” she answered 
quite calmly. “If thou art prepared for 
the risk, I am quite ready to accompany 
thee. Let us at once explore.” 

Together we approached the base ot 
the third pyramid, and Zohra, after care- 
ful calculation and examination, led me 
to a spot where there was a hole in the 
stone just of sufficient size to admit a 
human foot. One might have passed it 
by unnoticed, for so cunningly was it de- 
vised that it looked like a natural defect 
in the block of granite. 

*“* Behold !” she cried. 
will follow.” 

The day was hot, and the sun had only 
just passed the noon, nevertheless I 
placed my foot in the burning stone, and 
scrambling forward found that she had 
made no mistake. At intervals there 
were similar footholds, winding, intricate, 
and in many instances fil.ed with the nests 
of vultures, but always ascending. For 


’ 


“Climb, and I 


fully half an hour we toiled upward to the 
apex, until we at length reached it, per- 
spiring and panting, and minutely ex- 
amined the single enormous block of 


stone that capped the summit. By its 
size I saw that no human hands could 
If the treasure lay beneath, 
must remain for ever con- 


move it. 
then it 
cealed. 

“That parchment giveth no instruc- 
tions how the spoils of war may be 
reached. We must discover that for our- 
selves,” she observed, clambering on, still 
in her ragged male attire with which I had 
furnished her before leaving the strong- 
hold of the Black Eblis. 

I was clinging with one arm around the 
apex itself, and with the other grasping 
her soft white hand. She had looked 
down from the dizzy height and 
shuddered, therefore I feared lest she 
might be seized with a sudden giddiness. 
But quickly she released herself, and pro- 
ceeded to scramble along on hands and 
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knees, making a minute investigation of 
the wall. 

Her sudden cry brought me quickly 
to her side, and my heart leapt wildly 
when I discerned before me, in the wall 
of the pyramid, immediately at the base of 
the gigantic block forming the apex, an 
aperture closed by a sheet of heavy iron, 
coloured exactly the same as the stone 
and quite indistinguishable from it. Some 
minutes we spent in its examination, 
beating upon it with our fists. But the 
secret how to open it was an enigma as 
great as that of the closed cavern in our 
book of the “Thousand Nights and a 
Night,” until suddenly, by merest chance, 
we both placed our hands upon it, and it 
moved slightly beneath our touch. Next 
moment, with a cry, we both pushed our 
hardest, and slowly, ever so slowly, it slid 
along, grating in the groove, which was. 
doubtless filled by the dust of centuries, 
and disclosing a small, dark, low chamber 
roofed by the apex-stone. 

Stepping inside, our gaze eagerly 
wandered around the mysterious place, 
and we at once saw that we had indeed 
discovered the treasure-house of Lebo 
the Great, for around us were piled a 
wondrous store of gold and gems, per- 
sonal ornaments and great golden goblets 
and salvers. The aggregate value of the 
treasure was enormous. 

“Of a verity,” I cried, “this is amaz- 
ing!” 

“Yea,” she answered, turning her fine 
eyes upon me. “I give this secret en- 
tirely and unreservedly unto thee, as 
reward for thine aid. At the going down 
of the sun I shall part from thee, and leave 
this home of my race for ever. In six 
hours’ march, by the secret gorges, I can 
reach our encampment, therefore trouble 
no further after me. Close this treasure- 
house, return to thine own people, and let 
them profit by thy discovery.” 

“ But thou, Zohra, holdest me in fas- 
cination,” I cried passionately. “Thou 
hast entranced me. I love thee!” 
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“Love can never enter mine heart,” 
she answered with a calm smile, but sigh- 
ing nevertheless. “I am already the wife 
of thine enemy, Melaki, ruler of the Kel- 
Oui.” 

“Wife of Melaki!” I exclaimed amazed. 
* And thou hast done this ?” 

“Ves,” she answered in a lower voice. 
“T have given thee thy promised reward, 
so that thou and thy people may become 
rich, and some day make brotherhood 
with us, and unite against the Black 
Sultan.” 

“If such is in my power it shall be 
done,” I said, stooping and imprinting a 
passionate kiss upon her soft white hand. 
Then soon afterwards we closed the mouth 
of the chamber and descended, finding the 
task no easy one. At the base of the 
“Dwarf” we parted, and never since 
have mine eyes beheld her beautiful 
countenance. 

Ere a moon had passed away, I had 
conducted a party of my clansmen unto 
the Three Dwarfs, and we had removed 
the treasure of the great founder of the 
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Kel-Oui. Of such quantity was it that 
seven camels were required to convey it 
to Mourzouk, where it was sold to the 
Jews in the market, and fetched a sum 
which greatly swelled our finances. 
True to my promise, when I as- 
sumed the chieftainship of the Azjar, I 
effected a friendly alliance with the 
Kel-Oui, and endeavoured to seek out 


Zohra. 
But with poignant grief I learnt that 


soon after her return to her people she 
had been seized by a mysterious illness 
which proved fatal. Undoubtedly she 
was poisoned, for it was her evil-faced 
husband, Melaki, who told me how he 
had found in her possession a mysterious 
screed relating to ‘the treasure of Lebo, 
and how, when questioned, she had ad- 
mitted revealing its secret to the man 
who had rescued her from the harem of 
the Black Sultan. 

Melaki never knew that the man with 
whom she fled from Agadez, and who 
loved her more devotedly than any other 
man had ever done, was myself. 























** So you were gagged and bound by bandits, eh? Quite like a comic opera!” 


** No, sir! 
were new.” 


There was nothing of the comic opera style about them. 
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AM not sure how far one may con- 

sider the public have become 
familiarised with Mr. Sime’s black-and- 
white work. Readers of Zhe /dler have 
certainly had several opportunities of 
judging of Mr. Sime’s ability to depict the 
“profoundly imposs‘ble,” by which phrase 
I mean the startlingly uncanny and weird, 
and though in the 










THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE GROTESQUE. 


SIME 





BY ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE, 


INTERVIEWED. 


philosopher may sometimes deviate from 
the narrow path which it is his ambition 
to tread. 

In thinking of a title for this article, I 
felt that it would not be inaccurate toallude 
to Mr. Sime’s most characteristic work as 
the deification ‘of the grotesque. Yet I 
feel sure that those who have followed 

Mr. Sime’s work will 





selectionof the 
sketches which Mr. 
Sime has so kindly 
permitted me to em- 
bellish this article I 
have included sever- 
al conventionally 
“pretty” subjects, 
there are at least two 
or three drawings 
reproduced in these 















pages which _ will 
serve to illustrate 
his artistic genius 





as a veritable apos- 
tle of the  grotes- 
que. The “ pretty” 
subjects have been 
selected partly with 
the intention of giv- 

g variety, as afford- 
ing a contrast to his wonderful work 
in the direction of the Unknown and 
the Terrible, and partly from sheer inter- 
viewing perversity. Truth to téll, Mr. Sime 
has told me more than once that mere 
“ prettiness ” is anathema to him ; and so 
I hunted around his studio, and, under 
protest, brought away with me one or two 
pretty faces, in order to show his admirers 
that even the sternest and weirdest 
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Mr. S. H. Sime. 


agree with me that 
although the word 
“grotesque” may 
serve by way of vague 
classification, it is, in 
reality, much too fee- 
ble a term. The 
word might be said 
to very fitly apply to 
the work wherein Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley has 
displayed so much 
ability, and without 
indulging in invidious 
comparison I might 
illustrate its unfitness 
as applied to Mr. 
Sime’s work in this 
way. If one were to 
observe one of Mr. 
Beardsley’s women 
in the street, or the drawing-room, one 
would not be disposed to quarrel with 
the observer who described her as being 
“* grotesque,” but if, for sake of argument, 
one were confronted by—for example— 
the unknowable Thing seated on the end 
of the plank in Mr. Sime’s sketch entitled 
““4 Facer! No boats running during the 
Jrost /” and our observer applied the same 
word to ¢ha/é, I think we should most of us 
3°H 2 
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be seized with wonderment at the exceed- 
ingly impoverished condition of our much- 
beloved language. 

In art, as in literature and in every- 
thing else, the criticism of one’s confréres 
must necessary be of primary importance. 
Obviously in such criticism we have the 
opinion of men and women who have 
gone through the same difficulties, who 
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layman not unnaturally looks at the sub 
ject ; the artist very properly is concerned 
with the treatment. The question of 
treatment is, of course, everything, and 
so it happens that when “ professional’ 
opinion shall become public opinion is 
onlya question of time, while the popularity 
of an artist which rests on the fact that 
he has chosen popular subjects—and the 


Lines for the Little. 
(By permission 07 ,,,Pick-me-up.” ‘ 


‘* The cat that nightly haunts our gate, 
How heartily we hate her ! 
Some night she’ll come and mew till late, 


But we will mew till later. 


have succeeded in achieving little or 
much of their best aspirations, and who, 
therefore, assuming absence of bias and 
prejudice, should possess the clearest 
critical insight as to the workmanlike 
ability of the man or woman whose talents 
have lain in a somewhat similar direction. 
The opinion of one’s “ brother-in-arms ” is 
not necessarily the public opinion, and, on 
the other hand, one often finds that public 
opinion is by no means borne out by the 
judgment of the artistic fraternity. The 


” 


selection of a popular subject will cover 
multitude of sins in the shape of artisti 
treatment — is necessarily of the mosi 
transitory character. 

In venturing to dwell on this point for 
moment, I am not suggesting that the con 
census of artistic and lay opinion is, gene 
ally speaking, in opposition ; but while th4 
writer has no special opportunities {0 
gauging opinion on one side or the othet 
I have more than once heard Mr, Sime’ 
ability referred to in terms of such admire 
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he French 
Maid 

“T.ss Kale 

C uTtler 


A Sketch at Terry's Theatre. 
(By permission of “ Pick-me-up.” ) 


tion byartists, the mere expression of which 
would, I feel sure, bring the modest blush 
to Mr, Sime’s countenance, while, on the 
other hand, I think it would be safe to 
characterise the attitude of the general 
public towards Mr. Sime’s work as one 


of considerable timidity. We are most 
of us ready to confess ourselves pleased 
with the presentation of a pretty girl, for 
example. We smile benignly upon such a 
picture as that presented in Mr. Sime’s 
sketch, which I have conventionally 
christened ‘‘ Sweet Seventeen,” but when 
our attention is drawn to pictures which 
deal with the imaginary life in what one 
must politely describe as “ the shades,” we 
feel very doubtful about it, We are pre- 
pared to shake hands with John Milton 
and Dante, because they give the theme 
serious treatment ; but when an artist has 


the overpowering boldness to treat Hades 
from the point of view of the satirist, we 
are not sure, for the moment, that our best 
instincts have not been grievously outraged, 

For this reason, and for no other, one 
may well wonder whether wide public 
appreciation has yet been fully extended 
to the artist who tries to “ break up the 
sky into new forms,” whose work is the 
very antithesis of bed-ridden convention- 
ality, and who exercises a very rare and 
powerful imaginative ability in depicting 
the weird and the ugly, when it would 
have been so much easier, and, no doubt, 
more profitable, to have depicted the 
conventionally pretty. The question as 
to the public attitude is, necessarily, a 
matter of mere curiosity ; for, although 
holy hands of horror may have been raised 
at the subjects of many of Mr. Sime’s 
cleverest efforts, one is quite content to 
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rely onone’s own judgment, and that of those 
who ought to know the outcome of genius 
when they see it ; and, for the rest, one is 
fully assured of the fact that those who 
have come to curse will remain to praise. 
I had previously met Mr. Sime, al. 
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Of course, you will say that, strung up as 
I was with a careful study of some of the 
reproductions of Mr. Sime’s sketches, I 
was Overcome with a nameless horror. 
Nothing of the sort. I might have 
imagined that something dreadful had 
happened, and that 
I should find that 








Mr. Sime had disap- 
peared for ever from 
mortal ken, leaving 
some Horrible Thing, 
like the imp in A 
Facer, in his place. 
But, as a matter of 
fact, these terrible 
thoughts have only 
occurred to me since 
that occasion ; and, 
when no_ response 
came to my knock- 
ing, I took the liberty 
of opening the door 
of the studio, and, 
though it was my 
first visit, 1 made my- 
self comfortable in a 
carefully-thought -out 
easy chair, only to 
rise again immediate- 
ly, as Mr. Sime had 
stolen in after me 
and greeted me in 
quite unghostlike 
tones. 

I confess that, like 








** Jingle.” 


(Photo by Thos. Emberson, 83, Gracechurch Street.) 


though only for an instant, at that 
Bohemian and truly vigorous institution, 
the Langham Sketching Club, and I was 
looking forward to meeting him again 
with an interest which one does not of 
necessity fecl in regard to all interviews. 
On the occasion of this call, I remember 
that after I had mounted the stairs, that 
I knocked at the studio door in vain. 


most interviewers, 4 
am a bad hand at 
what is sarcastically 
described as “per- 
sonal description.” I must add that I do 
not make this confession out of any want 
of respect for myself as an interviewer, 
but the truth is that I never feel quite 
prepared to “describe” a man unless I 
dislike him, and I have certainly never 
yet read a catalogue of physiognomical 
features which read pleasantly. 

Mr. Sime took ‘possession of his side 











A Facer. ByyS. H. Sime. 


(By permission of “ Pick-me-up.”) 
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of the fireplace; I lit up a _ cigar- 
ette and studied my host, as most of 
us do study people, unconsciously. In- 
clined to be reticent concerning himself, 
but ever ready to discuss writers—from 
Montaigne to Meredith—I verily believe 
that after half an hour’s conversation with 
him, assuming you were ignorant of his 
name or his 
work, you would 
goaway withthe 
impression that 
you had talked 
with a man of 
leisure and a 
philoso pher; 
but, as philoso- 
phy is not quite 
a recognised’ or 
well-paid pro- 
fession, you 
might have 
wondered what 
your casual ac- 
quaintance 
really did do, 
and __ probably 
would have 
cometothecon 
clusion that he 
was an essayist ; 
or mayhap, a 
writer of Social- 
istic “ leaders,” 
or brilliant 
articles of a 
somewhat sat- 
turn in‘ 
that meteoric 
journal, _ the 
Saturday Review. I am indicating that 
Mr. Sime’s conversation is far removed 
from what is known as “shoppy.” He never 
talks of himself except in reply toa direct 
question, and has an utter detestation of 
anything which savours of pretension or 
cant, and in saying this I find I have paid 
an unintentional, though well-deserved, 
compliment to the Saturday Review ! 


/ 


iric 


Mr. S. H. Sime. 
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We had talked of many things, and 
I began to fear for my interview, so, 
bracing myself up for the effort, I 
ejaculated, ‘“‘ And now, Mr. Sime, I want 
you to tell me something concerning 
yourself.” 
“My private life?” said Mr. Sime, 
simply. ‘ But that belongs to one’s self, 
not to the pub- 
lic, don’t you 
think ?” 

I hastened 
to agree, with 
the saving 
clause that it 
interested the 
public, so far 
as itconcerned, 
and _ affected, 
his work. 

“What pre- 
ceded the study 
ofart?” I sug- 
gested. 

“Well, as a 
youngster I 
had rather a 
severe time of 
it. For five 
years I worked 
in some coal- 
mines in York- 
shire. You 
know that 
when the coal 

‘ has been taken 

, out of the seam 

5.4 5 ~~~ it is shovelled 

By Himself. into what are 

called scoops, 

holding about 5 cwt. My duty, as one 

of the boys employed for that work, was 

to push this scoop along the rails 

to an endless chain, by which it was 

carried to the pit’s mouth and pulled up 
to the surface.” 

“Tt must have been terrible work,” I 

interjected. 
“ The tunnel through which we had to 
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pull the trolley was only 28 or 30 inches 
high,” Mr. Sime added, very much as if he 
were discussing an impersonal question of 
architecture, ‘and so we had to run along 
with the body bent at right angles, and 
if you straightened yourself up at all, the 
consequences were rather unpleasant. 
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get it down before going on with his work 
underneath it, neglected to do so; and 
when it did fall, it broke his back. The 
particularly pathetic side of it was—if 
death was not pathetic enough—that it 
was to have been his last day in the mine, 
as, having come into a little business of his 











Sweet Seventeen. 


** Sometimes I witnessed some frightful 
accidents. I won’t harrow your feelings 
with any description of them, but as an 
example of the decisive tragedies which 
sometimes take place underground, I 
remember that one man who had been 
cautioned about some roof coal which 
seemed ready to fall, and had been told to 








By S. H. Sime. 


own, he was to have left the mine on the 
following day. 

“T escaped a similar fate on one oc- 
casion in an almost miraculous way. I was 
working with a comrade, when we suddenly 
became aware of the spluttering of the earth 
above us, which is the signal that a fall of 
roof is imminent. We started to run, when 
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down it came, and I was buried alive. As 
it happened, I was absolutely unhurt, the 
coal and earth had fallen in such a way 
that I described a position within a right 
angle, and they soon got me out of it.” 

“Otherwise what would have hap- 
pened ?” 

“There must have been about twenty 
tons of it, and if it had fallen right on me 
it would have spread me out like a piece 
of paper.” 

I ventured to point out that the coal- 
mining experience would explain, to a 
very considerable degree, the weird effects 
which Mr. Sime gets into his sketches, the 
“ Good Intentions ” cartoon, for example. 

Mr. Sime parried the suggestion by tell- 
ing me that his earliest efforts had been in 
the direction of coal-black imps and the 
like before he had been in the coal-mines, 
but admitted that the experience no 
doubt did intensify his interest in, and 
affection for, the weird and the grotesque. 

“ Of course one did get a good deal too 
much of the shade. We began early and 
worked late, so that we never saw the sun- 
light except on Sunday. 

‘I had about five years of ‘it, and then 
I did some work for a linendraper, look- 
ing after the things which hung outside 
the shop, to see that no one ran away with 
them. Then came a brief experience with 
a barber, he did the shaving and I did the 
lathering. After that I went in for sign- 
writing, and I did so well with this that I 
started on my own account, and so found 
sufficient time and energy to join the 
Liverpool School of Art. Ever since I 
can remember I had been fond of doing 
little things—which I called sketches— 
when I could find a few moments. I re- 
mained studying at the Liverpool School 
of Art until I was frightened away by win- 
ning one of the South Kensington medals, 
an award which is always considered the 
hall-mark of the duffer. Then I came up 
to London, and worked for the halfpenny 
comic papers for some time. My first 
drawing—if I may say so—was taken to 
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Pich-me-up, and was accepted by Raven 
Hill, whom I consider—not out of grati- 
tude, but as a matter of opinion—to be 
the ablest black-and-white artist of to- 
day. I have the greatest admiration for 
Beardsley, and think him a most wonder- 
ful artist, and from the little he has written 
I should say that he is possessed of no 
less ability as a writer.” 

In reply to another question, Mr. Sime 
said: “It is by no means a new idea, 
but I want to help to revive colour prints 
in the Japanese method as opposed to 
machine-printing. The only difference 
is that I get the entire drawing on the 
copper-plate, but I shall have to make 
a separate wood-block for each colour 
and print them by hand. They may be 
bought up by collectors and so on, but 
they are not likely to be appreciated by 
the general public. I simply regard it as 
an extremely interesting occupation. Ed- 
gar Wilson has been doing it for years, 
and has done some exceedingly good 
prints, I am starting with my caricatures 
of theatrical people, because as I go to 
the theatre so much and draw these 
people, I think I may as well make a 
more permanent record of them. 

“It is simply miraculous the way the 
Japanese get every colour to register. 
The result is absolutely autographic, be- 
sides being perfect in colour and tone.” 

Mr. Sime’s powerful grotesques have 
appeared in the pages of Zhe Sketch, The 
Idler, and Pick-me-up, whilst the politi- 
cal cartoons which he did for the latter’ 
paper attracted a great deal of attention, 
and were characterised by the same grim 
humour and satire as his other sketches, 
whilst of late he has furnished the illus- 
trations for the weekly theatrical article— 
signed “ Jingle ”—which for many years 
Mr. Arnold Golsworthy has contributed to 
the go-a-head Pick-me-up. Of late Messrs. 
Sime and Golsworthy have been still fur- 
ther associated in the conduct of a three- 
penny magazine, entitled Zureka, which in 
many respects reminds one of the extinct 
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Butterfly, which fluttered about gaily for a 
season until a frost killed it. It seems 
that Mr. Sime edits it, and Mr. Gols- 
worthy “ patronises it,” but in comparing 
it with the Butterfly I think there is this 
main difference, that Aureka, the only 
threepenny magazine in the market, has 
come to stay. I heard from Mr. Sime 
that a serious story by Mr. Golsworthy— 
whose inimitably light, dainty humour is 
to be found in a good many of the weekly 
papers,—entitled 
Death and the Wo- 
man, will be repub- 
lished by Simpkin 
Marshall at a popular 
price in the early part 
of next year. 

I must apologise 
for having broken off 
our conversation with 
this parenthesis, but 
the reader will kindly 
imagine that during 
this time Mr. Sime 
has conceived it his 
duty to be revenged 
on the interviewer 
by means of a brutal 
caricature. 

“Caricature is never 
a portrait—it is a 
comment,” remarked 
Mr.Sime sententious- 
ly, as he handed me 
theresultof his efforts. 

“And a very rude comment, too,” I 
exclaimed, as I gazed on my caricatured 
presentment with a strange feeling of 
loathing. 

“Quite so,” said the imperturbable 
artist, wholly unmoved. ‘A caricature 
is in the nature of a sarcastic remark.” 

I held my peace, and cnly broke the 
silence which ensued with the observation 
that I would like a similar comment on 
himself before I left him, to which he 
most cheerfully assented. If I could get 
Mr. Sime to do Mr. Max Beerbohm and 


a 
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Arthur Lawrence as Mr. Sime saw him. 
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Mr. Max Beerbohm to do Mr. Sime, and 
allow me to publish the result I should 
feel happy. 

Reverting to his earlier days, Mr. Sime 
told me of a rather entertaining experi- 
ence. “ When I used to live in the north 
of England,” he told me, “the evening 
was the only time I had for my work, and 
accompanied very often by my friend 
Crichton Mackay, the musician, I used to 
stroll about the banks of the Dee armed 

with a bull’s-eye lan- 

\A\ tern and my paint- 
box, on the look out 
for moonscapes. 
One night I got hold 
of what seemed to 
me a good subject, 
and I painted the 
village church in the 
early morning bysun- 
rise. I showed this 
to acertain estimable 
plumber and it quite 
took his fancy—so 
much so that he 
bought it. I think he 
paid twenty shillings 
for it. Soon after that 
I happened to amuse 
myself with a picture 
which I had painted 
of some flowers and 
so forth, by greying 
it down with white, 
on which I painted 
a bluebottle. Of course it was life- 
like and I believe someone tried to 
dust it away. It was a feeble little dodge, 
and I was not at all proud of it. But 
my patron the plumber was very much 
struck with it, and would gaze on that blue- 
bottle for hours. A few days afterwards 
the plumber came round with my painting 
of the village church. He said, ‘Oh, I’m 
sorry to trouble you, but do you mind 
painting a bluebottle on it?’ I refused.” 

“Those were very pleasant times along 
the banks of the Dee,” said Mr. Sime. 
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“Mackay would occasionally bring his 
guitar ; we used to quote all the poetry 
we could remember, and felt we were 
going~in for genuine romance.” 

Mr. Sime told me that his conception 
of his “ weirds,” as I should like to call 
them, are complete in his mind before he 
begins the actual drawing, and _ that 
Kipling’s Zomdlinson of Berkeley Square 
was the one thing which he should 
most like to illustrate. 

At this moment Mr. Sime had finished 
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the caricatures of our two selves, and 
simultaneously we glanced at the clock, so 
I pointed out that the happiest moments 
must needs come to an end, and so must 
this article. 

It is of interest to remember that Messrs. 
Manuel, Eckhardt, and Sime joined the 
R.B.A. at the same time. The dauntless 


trio certainly constitute a noteworthy 
group, and I understand thai a good deal 
of their best work will be seen at the 
Society’s next exhibition. 
































A VILLAGE WEDDING. 


Drawn by Stephen Reid. 
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THE CULT OF THE GAEL: 


OR, WHAT WE MAY EXPECT 


BY BENNETT COLL. 


WITH A DRAWING BY 


T was on a delightful 
June day, in the year 
1898, that a piper 
in full tartan strode 
manfully down Bond 
Street. He wore the 
plaid of the Clan 

MacDonald; under his left arm he carried 

an enormous bagpipe adorned with flut- 

tering strean:ers. Unhappily, these 
streamers were those associated with 

Clan MaeTavish, between which and the 

Clan MacDonald there happened to exist 


ri 


. 
hse 


a deadly feud, and were consequently 
calculated to strike fire out of the eyes 


of the foeman. Nevertheless, this young 
man, a fine handsome fellow, was uncon- 
scious of the incongruity, and proudly 
doffed his bonnet to a laughing girl as her 
carriage drove by. ‘“Swelp me bob!” 
the coachman remarked to the footman. 

This piper, as you shall hear, was a 
fraud ; a mere Englishman. He could 
not have told you the difference between 
a sporran and a skene-dhu ; nor could he 
have sworn with confidence which part of 
the instrument he carried was drone and 
which chanter. He had some idea that 
an admiring public mistook him for a 
(Queen’s Piper; further than that the 
entertainment afforded him no interest. 
At the end of Bond Street he turned and 
marched back. 

Within twenty-four hours a whisper 
began to run through a certain West-End 
club that Donald Grey was possessed ; 
that he was to be seen daily, always at the 
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same hour, clad in outrageous Scotch 
attire ; that his promenade was restricted 
to Bond Street, and that he appeared 
t> have gone rapidly to the devil. It 
was then that Piggie Tomson, of Ours, 
volunteered to accost the apparition, and 
invite it to explain what the deuce it was 
up to, little Dickie Blathers—also of 
Ours — undertaking to reconnoitre the 
objectionable creature from the rear. 
Accordingly, Tomson took up a position 
behind a tobacconist’s window on the 
following day, and eventually obstructed 
the piper’s line of march. 

“Good heavens, Donald, old man,” 
said he. “What the blazes are you 
doing? Is it a bet, or what? Walk 
with me and explain.” 

The piper laughed, then became pre- 
ternaturally solemn as he replied: 

‘** Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye, mon Tamson? Ye’re 
a seet fer sair een, yer ken, forbye —for- 
bye. Hech, sirs, hoo’s a’ wi’ ye the 
day?” 

“ He’s mad,” 
evident conviction. 
ravin’ mad——” 

“Hoots, toots, mon, whaur'll ye be 
gangin’ till? A’m no in sic a-a-a blastie 
o’ a hastie that a’ canna——.” The 
piper ceased abruptly. 

“Come to the club, you fool, and 
wash it away with a whiskey-and-soda.” 

Donald .took a pathetic look club- 
sighed, then shook his head 
“Na, na, a’m no fer a wee 
morn. Ahschlant!” he 


with 
starin’, 


Tomson said, 
** Stark, 


wards, 
mournfully. 
drappie the 
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added hurriedly, and resumed his march 
as a laughing girl drove by. 

Tomson of Ours was guilty of exceed- 
ingly bad form, just then. He actually 
stood still—in Bond Street—to stare after 
the retreating figure. “Well!” said he. 
‘Of all the born idiots——-” But here 
little Dickie encountered the dazed man, 
and reminded him that they were under 
promise to report to the other fellows. 

A council of deliberation was im- 
mediately formed in the smoking-room. 
Tomson faithfully recorded what had 
passed, and added that Donald had bidden 
him good-bye in pure Gaelic-——a sort of 
cross between adieu and au revoir, don’t 
youknow. Many solutions of the mystery 
were suggested ; the general opinion being 
that Piggie was right, and that Donald 
was working off a wager. Thereupon, 
little Dickie proposed a scheme for over- 
whelming the pseudo-piper with confusion. 
It was the only way, he averred, of bring- 
ing the stoopid ass to his senses. Dickie 
prided himself upon being “‘up in tartans,” 
and mentioned that he would at once 
consult the Official Directory. 

Next day, Donald gained the end of 
Bond Street without interruption, and 
blessed his lucky star that he had been so 
fortunate. Suddenly, however, he found 
himself confronted by a red-bearded giant, 
wearing an exaggerated suit of tartan and 
a Tam-o’-Shanter like no mortal thing on 
earth, except its hideous self. A pair of 
keen eyes under a bushy thatch of bristles 
scanned the piper’s raiment; then dis- 
appeared beneath a portentous frown. 

“ Ahschlant,” said Donald apprehen- 
sively. 

 Slanté-vwa,” was the grim reply. 

The piper’s face paled. He was cast- 
ing about for something in the nature of 
farewell when his arm was seized in a grip 
perfectly Herculean, and he was hurried 
away. ‘Lorrents of Gaelic gutturals 
seemed to fill the air, alternated with a 
fierce indrawing of the breath through 
clenched teeth. Something had gone 


wrong, but what? Captor and captive 
reached Holborn in _no time, whisked 
round a corner, tore through an open 
doorway, and were lost to sight. They 
were followed, but at some distance, by 
Tomson and Blathers. 

“ By Jove,” gasped the former, “I hope 
the fellow won’t maul him before we get 
there.” 

“Tt’s all your tomfoolery, if he does,” 
replied Dick ruefully. ‘‘Why the deuce 
did you tell the MacTavish that Donald 
was challenging his clan ?” 

“Only for a bit of sport. Gad! they 
turned round here like a blessed pair of 
shootin’ stars. What’s the number of the 
Mac-what’ee-call’s abode ? ” 

Two days afterwards a cab slowly made 
its way to a house overlooking the Park, 
and carefully deposited a gentleman in 
plain morning dress. His forehead was 
bandaged and one arm reposed in a sling; 
nevertheless, he looked as if he meant 
business. In fact, he assured himself 
that this was so, all the way upstairs be- 
hind a grinning footman, and when he let 
himself down softly into an armchair the 
determination was clinched as a young 
lady came into the room. 

“Oh, Donald! You poor dear—what- 
ever has happened ?” 

“You may well ask, madam.” Oh, 
but he was going to be very severe. Very. 
“ This, if you please, is the result of your 
idiotic bosh. If we’re to continue on the 
old footing, I demand—demand, mind— 
that you burn every one of those accursed 
Scotch novels, and swear you'll never 
touch another as long as you live.” 

“ But, Donald, dear——” 

‘Oh, hang your trumpery nonsense !’ 

“Sie!” 

“Trumpery nonsense, if you didn’t 
hear. Good gad! Because some fool 
gave me the name of Donald, I must 
masquerade up and down Bond Street in 
what-d’ye-calls and talk nothing but that 
infernal lingo. Some blessed ass wrote a 
beastly book—which everybody pretends 
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to understand and doesn’t—cram-jam full 
of language he doesn’t understand him- 
self. Of course ”—very bitter here—“ his 
silly rot instantly becomes the fashion, 
and you must be in it. However, you 
set me a task, to prove my devotion, and 
i was idiot enough to fall in with it. 
Show me another such lunatic and I'll 
cheerfully resign you to him. But no 
more for me, thanks.” 

“Oh! Donald, and you looked so 
lovely. Everybody said you looked quite 
noble, and I was so proud.” 

“What do I look like now? Gad, I 
gave him some of it back, though.” 

‘** But what is this all about, dear?” 

“Why, you had just driven past as 
usual, on Thursday, when I found myself 
in the clutches of an infuriated maniac. 
He hustled me down to some infernal 
hole—don’t know where—and shot me 
into a foul pig-sty of a place. What he 
said I don’t know; but he smashed the 
bagpipe over my head, tore the ribbon 
affair into strips, and danced a Highland 
fling on the remains.” 

‘‘A Highland fling? How lovely!” 

“Yes, awfully interesting, isn't it? But 
what's the use of trying to explain to a 
woman? Anyhow, you’ll have to chuck 
Scotch, or else our affair’s off.” 

“ But, Donald darling—think! Just 
think! Peter says you have positively 
established a mole. Only fancy! 
Gentlemen are crdering kilts and plaids 
and things at Poule’s, and Peter has quite 
a lot of orders for lalies’ costumes. 
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Besides, the MacDonald tartan just suits 
my complexion; and I did so want to 
wear it when you and I drive out 
ogether.” 

“Not for me, thanks. If it hadn’t 
been for Piggie and little Dick that mad- 
man would have murdered me. It seems 
I hal something on which didn’t suit his 
fancy, confound his cheek! Little Dick 
says it isn’t advisable to mix tartans ; so 
you’d better take care which plaid you 
choose, if you don’t want to be torn in 
bits by a mob of women. Just look at 
me! The doctors had to sew me 


up.” 

“Yes, dailing. Of course you must 
have suffered. But every pioneer move- 
ment has its martyrs. And, oh—how you 
deserve all my love! Donald, you do 
love your little Kitty—in spite of all?” 

“Of course. Only ' 

“ And knights of old didn’t mind a few 
scratches, you know, when they fought 
for their lady-loves.” 

* But this-—— ” 

“And if I kiss you, all the pain and 
trouble will be forgotten—won’t it?” 

“Ah, Kitty-——— ” 

“T knew it! I was so sure of it. I 
said to myself, ‘My boy, my hero, my 
champion, will pass this slight ordeal 
successfully—for Kitty’s sake.’ And you 
did! The MacDonald tartan’ goes 
deliciously with my hair; and this I 
owe—to you!” 

“ My darling little sweetheart ! 

*©Oh—Donald, Donald !” 
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HENRI REGNAULT AND BASTIEN-LEPAGE.—JULES BRETON AND HIS LIMIT- 


ATION.—MEISSONIER 
HEBERT, CHAPLIN, 
DURAN. 


“TO reduce one’s ma- 

terial to a strictly 
chronological and classi- 
fied order is almost im- 
possible when dealing 
with a subject so con- 
temporaneous as the art 
of our own century. My 
effort in these papers has 
been thus far to put my- 
self in the place of the 
reader interested in art, 
and, divesting the subject 
of its purely technical as- 
pect, to retrace the steps 
by which a general know- 
ledge of modern painting 
has been acquired by me; 
and it seems wise now to 
profit by the elasticity of 
the scheme adopted, and 
take my readers still more 
into my confidence. In 
this and the following 
papers I shall endeavour 
to note down the im- 
pressions which the paint- 
ings of Europe have made 
on the mind of a student 
of art, venturing to take 
myself as such typical 
student. 

The student of art 
whose lines were cast 
in Paris in the early 
’seventies was fortunate. 
The great school of 1830 


THE ACCEPTED LEADER OF HIS COUNTRY.— 
AND CABANEL.—THE PORTRAITISTS BONNAT AND 


Salome. From the original painting by Henri Regnault. 


It was Salome, who, at the instigation o her mother Herodias, obtained the gift of the head 
of John the Baptist in acharger. This picture created a profound sensation at the time of its 
exhibition at the Salon. It is an audacious experiment in colour : the draperies, costume, the 
golden cross on the knees of the figure are painted in differing tones of yellow, with which the 
amber notes of the flesh and the purple-black hair contrast effectively. 
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Rest (Les Foins). From a painting by Jules Bastien-Lepage, in the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris. 


The original was painted at Damvillers, in the open air, in 1877, and was the notable picture of the Salon in the following year. 


was firmly established, and many of its 
chief men were still alive, in the full 
force of production. The museums were 
filled with their works, their pupils 
seconded their master’s activity in the 
current exhibitions, and throughout the 
city the dealers’ galleries were rich in 
examples of the great modern painters. 
In opposition to this, giving the spice 
which variety brings, was the nascent 
school of Impressionism. In the middle 
ground the great army of average painters, 
with their almost countless contributions 
to the annual Salons, were upheld by the 


no less numerous body of students. The 
country itself furnished no little of the 
element of interest with which life within 
its precincts was endowed. France had 
been rudely shaken by its German foe, 
and well-nigh overthrown by the disturb- 
ances of the Commune; but with the 
courage of despair, the country had paid 
its milliards, and restored order within its 
borders. In the new life which then 
began, every phase of human endeavour 
seemed to take on renewed force, and art 
shared this impulse. 

The effect of this active artistic environ- 
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ment upon a youth in his teens was essen- to-day to think that this acknowledged 
tially stimulating, though at times confus- master, whose reputation in Europe at 
ing. Those whose interest in art leads that time even was beyond cavil or dis- 





The Gleaner. From the original painting by Juies Adolphe Breton. 


This picture was first exhibited in the Salon of 1877, afterwards purchased for the Luxembourg 
Gallery, Paris, where it now is. 


pute, had all the attrac- 
tion of a forbidden fruit 
to a young art student in 
1872. Such was the fact, 
in New York at least ; our 
Boston cousins, thanks to 
the teachings of William 
Morris Hunt, having 
considered Corot seriously 
a few years earlier. I 
well remember the scorn- 
ful question addressed to 
me by a painter of great 
local reputation at that 
time as to whatI “ pre- 
tended” to see in that 
“ daub painted with cigar 
ashes.” The daub was a 
Corot, which to my young 
eyes opened a vista 
through the wall on which 
it hung, and gave me a 
sense of atmosphere, 
which the painfully pre- 
cise and stippled land- 
scapes of local production 
failed to do. 

Most of the pictures, 
however, to be seen in 
the dealers’ galleries 
were selected from a com- 
mercial standpoint. 

This almost total un- 
familiarity with the pro- 


' ductions of the past gave 


the American student, on 
his arrival in Paris, too 
wide a_ horizon, and, 
necessarily, the first im- 
pressions were of the 
most confused order. 


them to exhibitions and galleries to-day Arriving in Paris late on Saturday 
can hardly realise what has been accom- night, my first steps on Sunday morn- 
plished in the last twenty-five years. It ing were directed, by the aid of my guide 
was at an exhibition at Goupil’s that my book, to the Champs Elysées. There, 
first Corot charmed me. It seems strange under the spell of the magnificent avenue, 
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I blindly followed a crowd entering a 
large building which, in my ignorance, I 
cid not know to be the Palais de 
Industrie, where the annual Salon is 
held. To suddenly find oneself in the 
midst of a couple of thousand pictures, 
the majority of which were, technically at 
lcast, of greater merit than those to which 
I was accustomed, was enough delight for 

1e day. I know that when, hours after, 
| dragged my tired self away, I carried 
but a confused idea of what I had seen. 
Subsequent visits cleared away this vague- 
ness somewhat, though to-day I am glad 
that my chief remembrance of the Salon 
of 1873 is that it was there that I first 
knew the work of Puvis de Chavannes, 
which has ever since excited my warmest 
admiration. 

In the Luxembourg of that day were to 
be seen many of the pictures already 
reproduced in these pages. Corot was 
still living. Rousseau, Delacroix, and 
Ingres were so lately dead that the 
requisite ten years which must elapse 
after his death before an artist’s work can 
be placed in the Louvre had not yet 
passed. The gallery was then, as now, 
the best standpoint from which to view 
the contemporaneous art of a_ people 
which any hation possesses. The New 
Museum at Berlin, with its . admirable 
chronological arrangement, aims at a 
greater result, but, on the whole, is less 
typically representative than the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. The conservatism of the 
directors of the Luxembourg accords little 
sympathy to the men whose position has 
not been confirmed by public apprecid- 
tion; but too great laxity in admitting 
pictures would result in a complete recon- 
sideration every few years, and a conse- 
quent “weeding out,” which would be 
detrimental to the authority that a great 
museum should exercise. Of the pictures 


in the gallery in 1870, or added to it - 


during the ten years following, a selection 
is reproduced here, together with other 
pictures which, during the same epoch, 
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were at one time or another the talk of the 
town. In art, at least at that time, it 
might be said that Paris spoke for the 
world. 

Of the painters of modern times, none, 
perhaps, has had a more brilliant career, 
nor a more glorious death, than Henri 
Regnault. He was, perhaps, the last full 
flower of the Romanticism of which 
Delacroix was the sturdy root, and, per- 
haps, death closed his career at its apex. 
It is certain that splendid as his work 
is, we view it now with eyes more in- 
different to brilliant painting and com- 
plete mastery of the palette than twenty- 
five years ago. Less influence from other 
pictures, and more reliance on individual 
impressions from nature, enlist our sym- 
pathies to-day. Since Regnault, who was 
born in Paris, October 30, 1843, ran the 
gamut of scholastic success, other men, 
more plodding, perhaps no less sincere, 
but less subservient to outside influences, 
have turned the curreht of art into another 
channel. Throughout his brief life, which 
ended in a skirmish at Buzenval, in 1871, 
where he was killed, with “‘ possibly the 
last bullet fired in the Franco-Prussian 
war,” as one of his compatriots has 


_ written, he was successful in everything 


he undertook. By birth allied to all that 
was artistically influential in France, his 
father a director of the manufactory at 
Stvres, which had proved so good a 
school for Troyon, Dupré, and Diaz, he 
was the prize pupil of differing masters 
and schools, until at twenty-three years of 
age he won the Prix de Rome. From 
Rome he sent home the superb canvas 
of “Automedon Taming the Horses of 
Achilles,” in which burns much of the 
fire of Delacroix, tempered by severity of 
form such as the greater master rarely 
attained. Handsome, accomplished in 
many directions, a favourite with all who 
knew him, the Director of the French 
Academy in Rome allowed ‘him unusual 
liberty. Fortuny’s work, which he first 
saw in Rome, impressed him greatly, 





Soap-bubbles. 


and the stipend of the Roman prize- 
man being added to from home he 
visited Spain. It was there that he 
painted the portrait of General Prim, 
the Spanish leader, in so daring a fashion 
that, fortunately for the Luxembourg, 
where it hung at the time of which I write 
(it is now in the Louvre), the Spaniard 


refused it. Visits to the Alhambra, 


From the orizinal painting by;Charles?Chaplin, 
Gallery, Paris. 


formerly in the Luxembourg 


resulting in many brilliant studies, and the 
tragical ‘ Execution without Judgment,” 
also in the Louvre, filled out the space 
of his brief life until the alarm of war 
called him home, where, doing duty as a 
private soldier, he met his death. 

In 1874 there was held in the palace of 
the Corps Legislatif a great art exhibition 
in aid of those of the provinces of Alsace 
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and Lorraine, which had been annexed by 
;ermany, who had chosen to retain their 
French nationality, thereby causing their 
expulsion from the conquered territory. 
For such a cause the great private art 
collections of France lent their chief 
treasures, and probably never has so fine 
an exhibition been gathered together. It 
was there that the “ Salome” of Regnault, 
reproduced here, was shown for the 
second time, the painter having sent it 
tothe Salon of 1869 from Rome, where 
it was painted. Of the “ Daughter of 
Herodias” there may not be much—in 
fact, the picture is said to be a portrait of 
a young Italian model—but as what was 
at that time a most audacious experiment 
in colour, it was remarkable. We have 
grown accustomed to pictures, symphonies 
is the popular term, executed in different 
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tones of the same colour. Regnault’s 
picture was of the most intense yellow, from 
the curtain behind the figure, through 
various tones of the same colour in the 
basin which she holds, to her draperies 
and slippers ; in the midst of all which 
her purple black hair and amber flesh 
contrasted superbly. The picture added 
greatly to the painter’s reputation ih the 
Salon of 1869, and its success was con- 
firmed in the Alsace-Lorraine exhibition. 

Nothing could show the change of ten- 
dencies in a few short years better than 
the contrast between “ Les Foins” of Jules 
Bastien-Lepage, which was painted in 
1877, and the work of Regnault. It is 
the contrast of the splendours of the last 
days of the Second Empire with the pur- 
poseful regeneration of France which has 
lent stability to the Republic. This 


Francesca da Rimini. From the original painting by Alexandre Cabanel, formerly in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, Paris. 


The story of Francesca da Rimini forms a well-known episode in Dante’s “Inferno.” Francesca falls in love with her husband’s brother, 
and the_husband, on discovering her unfaithfulness, assassiuates both her and her lover. 
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painter, like Regnault, was doomed to die 
young, in his thirty-seventh year. He was 
born in Damvillers (Department of the 
Meuse), November 1, 1848, and died in 
Paris, December 10, 1884. He was, like 
Regnault, a pupil of Alexandre Cabanel, 
and, despite his resolute independence in 
refusing to follow the traditions of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, was a favourite 
pupil of his master. It was Cabanel’s 
preference for a more submissive pupil, 
however, which prevented Bastien from 
receiving the Prix de Rome in 1875, 
which had been conceded him by all the 
artists outside of the Academy and by 
many within. The young painter’s vindi- 
cation, three years later, was the picture 
now in the Luxembourg. 

“Les Foins ”—which, literally trans- 
lated, means “the hay ””—can be as well 
called “ Rest.” It is a more literal ren- 
dering of the sentiment expressed by 
Millet in the “ Man with a Hoe”; and 
it is a typical sign of the times that the 
storm of protest which the earlier picture 
had called forth was changed to a chorus 
of praise when “Rest” was exhibited. 
The change was not only that of time, 
however, for the picture by Bastien- 
Lepage met its public half-way; and 
where Millet, with his impressive sil- 
houette, was tragical, Bastien, with his 
carefully-studied detail, with the portrait- 
like character of his figures, which brought 
them well within the ken of humanity, 
was almost idyllic. The picture, indeed, 
does not give quite the impression of 
reality which the painter aimed at. His 
qualities as a painter were at their best i 
a more circumscribed space. A portrait, 
especially a portrait of less than life-size, 
brought out the charm of his work. 
Spread out over a large canvas it becomes 
somewhat fatiguing through excess of 
detail. In the picture here presented, 
however, the degree of failure counts but 
little against the mastery of form and the 
expression of subtle gradations of space 
between the objects represented. The 


character of the woman, pitting her young 
strength against the invincible adversaries 
of sun and work, and beaten in the con- 
test, is finely rendered, and foretells the 
future grasp of character of higher import 
in the “ Jean d’Arc.” 

Before exhibiting “ Les Foins ” Bastien 
had gained the public of the Salon, as 
well as the suffrages of his artistic com- 
peers, by a number of portraits, notable 
among which were that of his grandfather, 
a superb rendering of an old man seated 
out-of-doors in the shade, and the ex- 
quisite study of a young girl dressed in 
white for her first communion. Of his 
life little can be told here, though it 
chanced that when I went to Paris I was 


‘thrown into the intimacy of a group of 


young French artists, of whom Bastien 
was one. Ina little restaurant frequented 
by cab-drivers, a small room looking ona 
garden, where the prospect was pleasing 
though the fare was vile, was reserved for 
us, and with the freedom of student life 
intimacies were quickly formed. As he 
was with his comrades of that day, 

Bastien remained to the end. Alert, 
courageous, with something of the old 
German masters inherited through his 
Lorraine ancestry in his make-up, he was 
quick to receive, and patient to elaborate, 
the message of his time. 

‘In appearance Bastien was of rather 
small stature, of sturdy aspect, blonde, 
with a slight beard, and hair combed low 
on his forehead, keen blue eyes, some- 
what pugnacious in expression, which 
was further accented by a nose that was 
almost impudently refroussé, and a mouth 
firm set and resolute. Gifted with greater 
physical strength, no nature could be 
better fitted to cope with the art world of 
Paris, which seeks to drag down to-day 
the master whom yesterday it acclaimed. 
The burden was greater than his young 
shoulders could bear, but he had won the 
battle before he laid down his arms to 
die. If, skilful tactician as he proved 
himself, he had been obliged to make 
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Portrait of Leon Cogniet. 


From the original painting by Leon Bonnat, in the Luxembourg, 


Gallery, Paris. 


The subject of this portrait was a distinguishe 1 French painter, the master of Bonnat 


certain sacrifices, and had won the dis- 
dainful appreciation of the incorruptible 
Degas, who called him the “ Bouguereau 
of Realism,” he ieft, at least, as a legacy 
to those who follow, a confirmation of the 
truth which cannot be repeated too often. 
Simple reliance on nature was his highest 
quality, and when, by the peculiarities of 
his temperament, he measured his art 


with an absolutely fitting theme, he pro- 
duced a masterpiece. 

The cause which Bastien-Lepage gained 
might have been won years before, it would 
seem, by an elder painter,in whose hands 
the themes of Millet had been divested of 
their rugged aspect, and endowed with a 
pleasing glamour of sentiment calculated 
to charm all comers. Jules Breton, in fact, 











The Lady with the Glove (‘‘La Dame au Gant”). From the original painting by Emile Auguste > 
Carolus Duran, in the Luxembourg Gailery, Paris. 


This portrait, painted in 1869, represents the painter's wife. 


pleased the public, but behind the public 
lagged the painters and their artistic fol- 
lowing. It has been in vain, therefore, 
that eager collectors have fought in public 
sales for this or that picture, and that 
official honours, medals, and membership 
in the Institute have been showered upon 
him. Truly it profits little that an artist 
gains the whole world if he lacks the sup- 


port of his profession. Yet it is curious 


that so able a painter, sincerely attached 
to his art, holding beliefs which, on the 
surface, are so closely akin to those of 
Millet or Bastien, should fail to reach the 
high place attained by at least one of these 
men. Breton remains, therefore, in a plane 
like that occupied in literature by Long- 
fellow, assuredly great, but limited by ex- 
cess of culture ; superior in intelligence, 
but lacking the blind intuition which leads 





The Etcher. 


From a painting by Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, 


This picture is an example of Meissonier’s painting of interiors, not unlike and equal to the better known “ Waiting” (L' Attente), which the 
painter bequeathed to the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris. 


the artist to heights which wisdom, if he 
possessed it, might lead him to fear. “The 
Gleaner,” from the picture in the Luxem- 
bourg, isa good example of Breton, superb 
in carriage, noble with the nobility of the 
received standards of beauty, but as far 
removed from the grandeur of Millet’s 
“Gleaners,” which likewise descends from 
the same Greek parentage, as it is from the 
Holbein-like accuracy of the realism of 
Bastien-Lepage. 


Jules Breton was born at Courriéres 
(Department of Pas-de-Calais), May 1, 


1827. He has passed his life there, in 
the midst of the scenes which he loves 
to paint ; and in a volume of charming 
verses, as well as in an autobiographical 
volume of souvenirs, displays the same 
simple, contained spirit as that which 
marks his painting. 

“* Meissonier (Jean Louis Ernest), born 
at Lyons, February 21, 1815; died in 





The Bearers of Ill-tidings. From the original by Jules Jean Antoine Lecomte du Nouy, in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, Paris. 


The subject, depicted with rare dramatic power, is taken from a story of Theophile Gautier’s Pharaoh, awaiting news of a battle and 


exasperated with the tidings brought, hews down the successive messengers as they appear, 


Paris, January 31, 1891 ; pupil of Léon 
Cogniet; chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, 1846; officer, 1856; com- 
mander, 1867 ; grand officer, 1878; great 
cross of the Legion, 1889; member of 
the Institute, 1861; great medal of 
honour, 1855 (Exposition Universelle) ; 
medal of honour, 1867 (Exposition Uni- 
verselle); va/pe/ of medal of honour, 
1878 (Exposition Universelle).” Such 
are the honorific titles of him .whom 
the French are prone to consider their 
greatest painter, as they appear in the 
catalogue of the Luxembourg Gallery. 
The memberships allotted him in foreign 
academies, the medals obtained in the 
salons at home, are omitted ; but there is 
enough to show the esteem in which he 
was held during a long and busy life. 
The influence which he exercised was in 
the direction of honest and healthy paint- 
ing. A man of set purpose, absolutely 
lacking in imaginative quality, he broad- 
ened with the years, and accepted and 


made use of the discoveries of his period 
in painting light and out-of-door effects. 
His pictures lack atmosphere, perhaps 
from the fact that his microscopic eye 
refused to follow the promptings of his 


mind. The singularly small scale on 
which he conceived his work, “ painting 
a battlefield on a visiting-card,” as one 
critic humorously complained, influenced 
many others to follow; and the result for 
a time was a host of pictures in which 
smallness of execution vied with their 
diminutive scale. His own works, how- 
ever, were free from this fault ; and many 
of his inch-high figures could be enlarged 
to life-size without loss of force. His life 
and works are so well known, and their 
consideration would entail such compre- 
hensive treatment, that the works here 
reproduced must stand in place of it. 
The memory of the Luxembourg of 
twenty years ago always brings to mind 
three men whose works in different ways 
were extremely typical of the French race. 
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The works of Auguste Ernest Hébert, 
born at Grenoble, November 3, 1817, 
represent the somewhat morbid tendencies 
of Romanticism. Hébert was a Prix de 
Rome in 1839, is now a member of the 
Institute, and for a number of years after 
1867 resided at Rome as the director of 
the French Academy. 

Charles Chaplin, born of English 
parents at Les Andelys (Department of 
Eure), June 8, 1825, died in Paris, a 
naturalised Frenchman, January 30, 1891. 
His loyalty to his adopted country would 
never be called in question on the tes- 
timony of his works, which seem lineal 
descendants of those of Boucher, Fragon- 
ard, and other painters of the eighteenth 
century. At its best Chaplin’s work has 
also something of the honest simplicity ot 
Chardin, the painter beloved of painters. 


The Pest in Rome. 


At all times he is facile, gracious, and 
interesting. His themes are futile enough, 
but the charm of execution, the lack of 
pretence, excuses: all. The young girl 
blowing soap-bubbles, which is no longer 
in the Luxembourg, greets one like an 
old friend in these pages; and a painter 
can recall with delight the suave painting 
of the satin, the simplicity and naturalness 
of pose, and the direct impression of the 
picture. Less admirable in sentiment, as 
though tainted by a decadent spirit, are 
the two works which have been chosen to 
replace the earlier picture in the present 
Luxembourg, though equally admirable 
in execution. 

Alexandre Cabanel, the third of this 
typical trio, was for many years the em- 
hodiment of the academic spirit in France, 
Directly or indirectly, the Prix de Rome 


From a painting by Jules Elie Delaunay, in the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris. 


And then appeared to all eyes a good angel, who commanded a bad angel to strike the houses with a spear, and as many as the 
kes of the spear, so many were the deaths therein.” Jacques de Voragine. “ The Golden Legend.” This quotation, taken from the cata- 


1e of the Museum of the Luxembourg, explains the subject of this admirably conceived picture. 
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was given and the medals in the Salon 
were awarded through his influence. 
Strictly submissive to academical rule, he 
was Prix de Rome in 1845, at twenty-two 
years of age, having been born at Mont- 
pelier (Department of Herault), Sept- 
ember 28, 1823. For many years, until 
his death in 1889, he was one of the 
most successful teachers in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and his many pupils consti- 
tuted a following which was all powerful 
in school and Salon, The “ Francesca 
da Rimini,” of which a reproduction is 
given here, has been replaced in the 
Luxembourg by the “Birth of Venus,” 
which was an ornament at the Tuileries 
until the fall of the Second Empire. As 
students, I recall how often we were called 
upon to admire the foreshortening of the 
legs of the fallen figure in the “ Francesca 
da Rimini,” and they are certainly admi- 
rably drawn, as is indeed the whole 
picture. It may well serve as typical of 


the fondness for tragical subjects which 
even still characterises the painters of 


France. It is a comparatively mild ex- 


ample, but, like them all, its tragedy is that’ 


of the theatre. 
In competition with Léon Bonnat ‘and 


Cabanel, Carolus Duran was the popular 
portraitist of the time, and a long line of 
fair women owe the preservation of their 
beauty on canvas to his aristocratic brush. 
With Léon Bonnat, it is the masculine 
portrait which has given him deserved 
fame. We owe to his brush the portraits 
of many of the greatest men of modern 
France. No one of his works represents 
him better than the portrait of his master, 
Léon Cogniet, which, true labour of love 
from pupil to master, figures in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, and is reproduced 
here. 

To the last of the three portraitists 
mentioned, to Carolus Duran, I owe 
personally the respect due from pupil to 
master. As the three men had their 
respective afeliers at the time of which I 
write, so the partisan students met and 
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fought wordy battles over the merits of 
their respective masters. Time, which 
has stilled the youthful animosity to all 
that claimed kin with Bonnat, has not 
lessened my admiration for Duran’s great 
gifts, if it has made me somewhat more 
clear-sighted in regard to his deficiencies. 
The portrait of the ‘‘ Lady with a Glove,” 
which vied by contrast of sobriety with 
Regnault’s “ Salome ” in the Salon of 1869, 
has long hung in the Luxembourg. It is 
full of dignity tempered by grace ; and the 
painter, who is known to us now as an 
audacious colourist, won his first success 
by this black-robed woman, with the 
simple grey background. The portrait of 
Mademoiselle Croizette of the Comédie 
Frangaise, on horseback at the edge of the 
sea, was another of the early achievements 
of Carolus Duran. Though chiefly a 
painter of portraits, Duran has attempted 
with success numerous compositions since 
the early “ Assassination in Rome,” which 
is now in the gallery at Lille, from which 
city, where he was born in 1839, he was 
sent to Rome as a fensionnaire of the 
school of Fine Arts. A number of his 
pupils, of whom John S. Sargent is the 
most gifted, have been Americans. 

“Not the least of the advantages which 
a student enjoys in Paris are the posthu- 
mous exhibitions held in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts soon after the death of the 
more prominent painters. From such an 
exhibition of the collected works of 
Eugéne Fromentin, held in 1877, a better 
idea of his work could be formed than by 
the scattered productions which are seen 
from time to time. His earlier works, 
representing the sylvan life of the fabled 
Centaurs, brought into play a generally 
ignored vein of imagination, and from 
these creations of fable the transition to 
the modern Centaurs of Algeria was but 
natural. But Fromentin’s greatest work 
is in his volume of criticism “ Les Maitres 
d’Autrefois,” than which no art criticism 
has ever risen higher. 

An early picture by a painter who has 
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A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


hardly fulfilled the promise of his youth 
is included here, ‘“‘The Bearers of IIl- 
tidings” by Lecomte du Nouy. The 
aimirable draughtsmanship of the pic- 
ture, no less than the clear presentation 
of the subject, created a profound im- 
pression in our little band of students 
when first we saw it. Something of this 
on a larger scale had followed its exhibi- 
tion in the Salon, and the picture won its 
place in the Luxembourg. Lecomte du 
Nouy has not fulfilled the promise of 
his youth, but as an example of the art 
which owes its creation and acceptance to 
Jean Léon Géréme this picture remains 
notable. 

Of far greater importance is a picture 
by Jules Elie Delaunay which from my 
student days till now has stood the test of 
changing opinions. Delaunay’s “ Pest in 
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Rome” is an admirable example of a 
picture conceived within the limits of 
academic convention and executed with 
fervour and intensity of feeling. Dramatic 
to the last degree, it is no wise theatrical, 
and the extract from the “Golden Legend,” 
from which the painter drew his inspira- 
tion, is no more naively credulous in its 
belief in the appearance of the “ good 
and bad angels” than the apparent con- 
viction of the artist in depicting the 
scene. 

The recollections of Paris in the 
‘seventies crowd upon the writer, who must 
here adjourn their registration until an- 
other month, when other influences than 
those exclusively French may have con- 
sideration ; for Paris is distinctly cosmo- 
politan, and its art influence is that of the 
world at large. 
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THE JUNIOR SUB. 


BY SOPHIE HART. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEONARD LINSDELL. 


HE junior sub. of H.M.S. Flam- 
boyant was quite a feature. 

He was so very young, so very pink, so 
very vain, that he had been christened by 
the rest of the gun-room, “ Dolly.” 

“There’s no real harm in Dolly,” said 
the senior sub., a bullet-headed, square- 
jawed young man named Green, as they 
sat talking one hot afternoon when the 
ship was anchored off Cadiz. ‘“ A few good 
beatings would soon lick him into shape. 
But the women simply spoil him, and as 
for the young iackanapes himself, he 
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believes all they say, and swells out under 
their petting like any moth-eaten dove. He 
wants a lesson, and it won’t be my fault 
if we run this commission without him 
getting it.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried three or four 
middies lounging round, and thumping 
the table in their enthusiasm. They felt 
quite flattered that the bullet-headed 
senior had condescended to talk to them. 
Besides, they resented Dolly’s popularity 
with “those long-haired things,” as they 
disrespectfully styled the feminine sex 
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‘ then, too, he was so beastly well off.” He 
had a suit of clothes for every day in the 
week ; brown boots and gaiters galore. As 
for his ties, they were a sight for the 
gods, so complicated in knot and colour 
were they. They would have forgiven 
him this sin, probably, if he had not used 
scent on his pocket-handkerchiefs. But 
to smell Dolly’s delicate decoction of New 
Mown Hay riled them beyond endurance. 
It was such “bally rot!” ‘“ What does a 
gun-room officer want with scent? ” they 
questioned. “One might just as well put 
him in a perfumer’s shop at once.” 

But to all this chaff Dolly remained 
serenely impervious. He recounted 
his conquests with a calm belief in his 
own powers, and was generally seen 
scribbling little notes on miniature sheets 
of paper, which the middies contemptu- 
ously declared, went to feed the fishes. 
He would walk about with a dreamy eye 
and an irritating smile on his handsome 
mouth, as much as to say, “Ah! you 


fellows can’t imagine the good time I’m 


having. I’m such a fascinating dog, you 
know !” 

Which, in truth, was the case. 

There was something about Dick Seton, 
alias Dolly, that appealed to either very 
young or very old women. His hair was so 
fair and curly, his skin so pink and white, 
his eyes so blue. He also had such a 
way of looking at you, such a smile, that 
one elderly spinster, who ought to have 
known better, said “ she really felt inclined 
to kiss him,” to which proceeding Dolly, 
worshipper as he was of the fair sex, 
would have strongly objected. 

He had an album, had Dolly, or I 
should say three albums. No. 1 con- 
tained portraits of his “best girls.” No. 
2 those with whom he was a “bit off.” 
No. 3 the “casuals,” as he styled them. 
As a particular and aggravating mark of 
favour, he would sometimes produce these 
photographic treasures—to be told in the 
end by an unsympathetic soul to “stow 
them.” He also possessed numerous in- 
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stalments of ‘Pearson’s Footlight Favour- 
ites,’ and upon the charms of these ladies 
he descanted with the wisdom of a hoary- 
headed sinner, and the zaiveté of his 
eighteen years. He would call some 
buxom female, old enough to be his 
mother, “a sweet little thing,” or a start- 
ling apparition in tights, ‘a dooced fine 
girl.” He loved them all, in fact, and if 
only his brain had been as large as his 
heart, there is no doubt that Dolly might, 
some day, have developed into a genius. 

Still, he was, in the gun-room_par- 
lance, “not half a bad sort.” He was 
generous, absolutely without “ side,” and 
if anyone had expended his pay a month 
in advance, he could always borrow a fiver 
from Dolly, and take his time to pay it. 

The senior sub. and the middies were 
still discussing the peculiarities of the 
said young Officer, when Dolly himself 
strolled in, looking very self-satisfied, and 
with a gleam in his eye that denoted he 
had alighted on some fair unknown, and 
was, consequently, on the war-path. 

“Well, you chaps,” he cried, looking 
round on the lounging group, “‘ you miss 
no end of fun by always sticking on board. 
Why don’t you go on shoreas I do? There 
are some dooced pretty girls knocking 
round.” 

**Dooced pretty girls be blowed ! ” said 
a middy, who looked so infantile that it 
seemed quite cruel that he should have 
left the nursery, and who was smoking 
a cigar almost as big as himself. ‘‘We 
fellows have something better to do than 
to dodge after petticoats. Look at the 
thermometer, my dear boy!” 

“Well, and who is it now?” growled 
the senior sub. “Of course she’s a nice 
young, bright young, sweet young thing, 
with eyes——” 

* Like burnt holes in a blanket!” said 
another. 

“And Trilbys a yard long! I say, 
you chaps, do you remember the feet of 
Dolly’s last inamorata ?—regular clump- 
ers, weren't they ?” 
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“You're jealous, my dear boy, simply 
jealous, that’s what’s the matter with 
you,” said Dolly calmly. “You know 
very well that hardly a girl will look at 
your bullet-head. But there,” smiling 
with aggravating coolness, “it isn’t your 
fault. No doubt if your opinion had 
been asked on the subject you’d have 
chosen a better.” 

“You infernal young bounder!” said 
the senior sub. “If it weren’t so con- 
foundedly hot, I’d punch.your head for 
you.” 

‘“No offence, old fellow; no offence. 
As a matter of fact, I really wanted to 
ask your advice, only you jump on a man 
so!” 

“Advice? Ugh! I'd give it and you 
away with a pound of tea. Fire away, 
what is it?” 

“ Well, you see,” and here Dolly eyed 
the toe of his boot complacently, “ I’m 
a bit new to the ways of Cadiz, and I 
should like to know if it’s the custom for 
girls to throw roses at young men, and a 
kiss after them. See this?” And here 
he produced a bloated pink rose. “I 
had that shied at me this afternoon by a 
regular stunner. She was leaning out of 
a balcony (quite a nice house—I took the 
number). Egad! what a pair of eyes she 
had, great dark things, that made you 
feel all queer inside! I picked up the 
rose, kissed it, and tucked it in my coat. 
I also waved my hand and said az revoir, 
which she seemed to understand and like. 
Now, how on earth am I going to see and 
talk to her, for see and talk to her I 
must [” 

** )——d rot!” murmured a middy in 
the corner. 

“Get your hair cut!” snorted another. 

Suddenly, Green, with a vigorous wink 
at the assembly, began to give his ad- 
vice. 

“To do the thing properly you ought 
to serenade the lady,” said the senior sub., 
gravely. “Sombrero hat, big cloak, gui- 
tar, and all that, don’t you know. You 


tinkle one or two tunes on the guitar 
rather well, Dolly, especially ‘Come and 
be my Fuzzy-wuzz.’ Now I tell you what. 
I’ve got that velvet cloak and felt hat 
They’d suit 


over from the theatricals. 
you to a T.” 

“We'll put a paper feathah in his hat, 
la-di-dah!” piped the infantile middy. 
“What about a feather; he must have a 
feather, Green !” 

“Oh, a ham frill will do just as well. 
We'll get you up, Dolly, and smuggle you 
ashore.” 

“Will yov really, Green?” asked 
Dolly, growing quite apoplectic with 
pleasure. “It’s most awfully good of 
you to trouble.” 

*T’ll take no end of trouble over this 
affair,” said the senior sub., grimly. 

* And it’s such an original idea,” bab- 
bled Dolly. “The very thought makes 
one feel a knight, a ‘do and dare’ sort of 
person, don’t you know. I hope it will 
be moonlight. And I say, Green, show 
us the hat and cloak !” 

‘“*Time enough after dinner! Mean- 
while, if I were you, I’d try to beautify 
myself to the utmost, and practice ‘Oh! 
come and be my Fuzzy-wuzz.’ You're a 
bit thin on the high notes. Don’t forget. 
too, to get leave from the Commander 
You’ve a beautiful way of forgetting that 
you are not first cousin to the Arch- 
angel, and, consequently, can’t do as you 
like!” 

Dolly went to the Commander, obtained 
leave, and after dinner was closeted in 
the cabin of the senior sub. Presently 
the middies, who waited in chuckling 
expectation, saw him issue therefrom 
clad in top boots, a villainous sombrero 
hat without a feather, and a cloak wrapped 
round his shoulders like a Roman toga. 
He carried his guitar, thickly beribboned 
with streamers—worked by various foolish 
young damsels—and tripped into the gun- 
room with a mincing step that would have 
done credit to Agag. 

“By Jove! Doll, you do look fine,’ 
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Eleven o'clock p.m. found him posted beneath her wi..dow. 
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said a voice from the corner. ‘‘ But you 
ought to have a moustache to complete 
the effect. Girls like moustaches, I’ve 
heard.” 

“I .believe they do,” agreed Dolly, 
stroking the place where the hair ought 
to grow. “I suppose you haven’t got 
one amongst your theatrical togs, 
Green?” 

“A red one.” 

“That'll do.” 
colour at a distance. 
beeswax ?” 

“Oh! I’ve got a lump,” said the in- 
fantile middy, “and I’m very good at 
handling it. Hurry up, Green, with the 
moustache, and I’ll stick it on.” 

The middy disappeared, and returned 
with a piece of beeswax. “Sit down here, 
Dolly,” he commanded, pushing Dolly 
on to the settee, “‘and mind and keep a 
straight face. It must be put on hot to 
make the thing stick.” 

Accordingly Dolly sat down, and 
obediently held up his face. A great 
lump of hot wax was dropped on his 
upper lip, and amid groans and a total 
disregard for the straightness of the 
adornment, the moustache was clapped 
on with the result that one end curled 
fiercely in the direction of his left eye— 
the other drooped pitifully towards the 
collar-bone. 

However, it was too fast to be removed 
at once ; so Dolly was bundled over the 
side, not feeling quite at ease, although 
the idea of his present adventure tickled 
his sense of importance immensely. If 
only he could make the right side of this 
confounded moustache curl upward! 
Still, it could not be helped. 

Once ashore, he hurried towards the 
sireet where he had seen the fair one 
leaning from her balcony, and eleven 
o’clock p.m. found him posted beneath 
her window, trying in a very quavering 
voice what he imagined to be his best 
song. He squeaked about and, like the 
curate in the Bad Ballads, wobbled high 
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and wobbled low, but, despite his efforts, 
he did not succeed in producing any very 
startling melody. However, by-and-bye 
he gained more confidence and boldly 
twanged away at his guitar. 

He wanted to sing “ Pepita,” but the 
words refused to come to his brain. He 
could only remember one line—and that, 
** Pepita, Pepita, thou art all in all.” 

This he repeated over and over again 
with various inflexions of passion and 
pathos. At last he began to feel a little 
tired, and to wonder when the fair one 
would show up. Just as he was begin- 
ning to despair, he heard the sash of 
the window lifted, and on looking up, 
saw appearing a female head, swathed in 
some soft lace shawl. Then a rose was 
flung down, and it was aimed so well that 
it hit him on the nose, and scratched 
that organ with its thorn. 

“‘Pepita, Pepita, thou art all in all,” 
he sighed. 

A voice was heard from above, ‘‘ Caro 
mio !” 

He only knew three Italian words, 
and employed them accordingly. 

“Carissima, io t’amo,” he vehemently 
spouted. 

““Mio ben!” 
balcony. 

‘To t'amo,” he again cried, ‘‘ Ma cherie 
—mein liebchen—my Poppei !” 

Here he stopped short. “ Better give 
her another song,” he thought. “ Perhaps 
that will fetch her down.” 

It didn’t fetch her down, but it fetched 
something else in the shape of a huge 
pomegranate, which fell full on his head, 
burst, and sent all the pips and juice over 
his face. 

“ The giddy little thing !” he murmured, 
“‘T believe she’s having a game with me. 
Perhaps, though, it’s the way of Cadiz !” 
And he leisurely wiped away the dédris 
from his face. 

He waited a little while, twanged a few 
more chords, and then began to wonder 
if the game was worth the candle. The 


came back from the 
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unknown showed not the slightest dis- 
position to descend, seemed in no way 
touched by his serenade and costume, 
in fact, was actually shutting the window. 
If he was not mistaken, too, he heard the 
sound of laughter that seemed to imply 
that the lady above was far too wise 
to court the fervid wooing of passing 
serenaders. 

And he had somehow hoped for a 
delicious “#te-ad-téte in the moonlight—a 
sort of romance that he could turn the 
other fellows green with envy in recount- 
ing—and all he had received was a scratch 
on the nose with a thorn, and a heavy 
and over-ripe pomegranate on his head. 

Really, the best thing he could do would 
be to toddle back and in the morning 
assume an air of mystery, which although 
implying much, would mean, if they only 
knew it, absolutely nothing. 

So he sorrowfully scrambled over the 
side of the Flamboyant, a sadder, but not, 
I fear, as yet, a wiser man. 


“Well, Dolly, how did you get on last 
night ?” asked the senior sub. next morn- 


ing. ‘“ Any luck?” 

“Delightful time, delicious!” said 
Dolly, turning a trifle pink, but whistling 
with an air of great nonchalance. 

“Was she pretty ?” queried the infan- 
tile middy. 

“Pretty and as smart as paint!” con- 
tinued Dolly, calmly. 

“What language did you talk?” asked 
another. 

“There are times when language is 
unnecessary,” said the young reprobate. 
“I believe I called her Carissima, if I 
remember rightly, and she said something 
about ‘Mio den,’ whatever that may 
mean.” 

“My all! Fancy Dolly being anybody’s 
all! What about the moustache, though ?” 

“Never you mind. I’ve told you 
quite enough. Go and get up your 
experiences first hand.” And with this 
Dolly rose and disappeared on deck. 

During the forenoon, the officers of 
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the gun-room were startled by Dolly com- 
ing in, very white in the face, and a most 
sickly smile on his mouth. He carried a 
letter in his hand. 

**Look here, you fellows, see what’s 
just been handed to me. How on earth 
did the bounder find me out, and how in 
the name of Moses shall I answer it?” 

He planked down a letter in front of 
the senior sub., saying, “ Read, read it 
aloud.” 

Had he been a keen observer, he might 
have noticed a curious gleam in the eyes 
of the senior sub. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Green, after 
perusing the sheet with great attention, 
“this looks bad. Listen, all! 


*¢* HONOURED SIR,-— 


**T would have you know that I do not 
permit gentlemen to serenade my wife, and when 
they calls her Carissima, such insults must be 
wiped out with the bloods. I will meet you three 
days from hense, near the ruins of Pistols 
or rapiers, whichsoever you prefers, and your 
seconds you of course choose yourselves. 

‘* € Awaiting a reply, I have the pleasure, hon- 
oured sir, to be, 
*** Your humble servant, 


‘© € Don CESARE DE CASTILLO.’” 


The senior sub. looked very serious. 

“What the devil am I to say ?” gasped 
Dolly, looking helplessly round. 

‘Say? Why, accept, of course. If you 
will do these things, you know, you must 
pay the penalty. Any choice of weapons?” 

“‘ But—but I’ve never fired a pistol in 
my life, and as for a rapier, ugh! don’t 
speak of it.” 

**T’ll be one of the seconds,” said a fat, 
big, good-tempered boy. 

“ And I the other!” 
fantile one. 

“ Can’t I get out of it? Don’t you think 
I could get out of it? Confound the 
girls! If Icould only square this affair, 
I’d never look at another.” 

“Get out of it! One of our gun-room 
officers a coward! Get away below, and 
practise drawing a bead—rig up a bull’s- 


echoed the ‘in- 
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eye—a ginger-beer bottle—anything—but 
don’t talk of getting out of it!” 

“ Buck up, Dolly—buck up!” chorused 
the others. 

And he bucked up sufficiently the next 
three days to purchase a pistol and to 
practice with it, as advised. 

Every spare moment he occupied in 
standing before a huge paper heart that he 
had drawn and coloured, and to watch him 
was the fun- 
niest sight in 
the world. 

So, at least, 
his messmates 
thought. For 
he would bob 
backwards and 
forwards, screw 
up first one eye 
and then the 
other, advance 
and_ withdraw 
with the pistol 
in his hand, 
making, mean- 
while, such ear- 
nest and _hid- 
eous grimaces, 
that some 
bluejackets 
who saw him 

ap sae! 9? 
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said ‘that he 
gave them the ne 


“jim-jams.” 
“Cocking a 
pistol in front 
of a bloomin’ 
paper ’art,” said one son of Neptune, dis- 
dainfully. ‘I call it the stoopidest thing 
I ever seed. ’E can’t shoot, ’e can’t, no 
more than a flea.” 

The gun-room was most cheery in its 
advice ; in fact, they thought it rare sport, 
which, considering Dolly’s loss of ap- 
petite and sleepless nights, was most 
unkind. 

The fatal day arrived, and in the cool 
of the evening Dolly and his two seconds 


‘*Are you ready?” said one of the opposing seconds. 
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might have been seen shoving off inside 
the breakwater. 

The hero of the hour looked positively 
green. He nervously clutched his pistol, 
and when they found themselves nearing 
the ruins, he looked piteously nervous. 

As they hove in sight, a form, followed 
by two others, emerged from behind the 
ruins. All three were masked, which 
added to the terror of the situation. 

“My God! 
I can’t do it, 
you fellows,” 
muttered Dol- 
ly. “Look how 
I’m shaking. It 
isn’t fair.” 

“Don’t be a 
fool,” said the 
fat boy, prod- 
ding him in 
the back ; “‘ be 
a man. Pull 
yourself to- 
gether and see 
him blowed.” 

“But why 
has he got a 

1 mask on?” 

» “Why does 

\ a miller wear 
me a white hat ?” 

\ The advanc- 

: ( ing figures were 

b> y, now within a 

—_ few paces of 
Dolly. Aspace 
between them 
Cesare saluted 

himself, and 


Don 
posed 


was marked off. 
his opponent, 
waited. 

Dolly shambled into position, cocked 
his pistol, and waited too. 

Heavens! how horrible he felt. A 
numb, sickly feeling gripped his head. 
He knew he had come there to die—to 
die like a dog, just when life was at its 
fairest, and he at his strongest. Well, 
it couldn’t be helped. 
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“Are you ready?” said one of the 
opposing seconds. 

Dolly nodded. 

“ One—two— three—Fire !” 

The report of two pistols rose on the 
air. Following it closely came a shriek 
of agony, and Dolly fell forward. 

At that shriek, Don Cesare tore off his 
mask, disclosing the somewhat ashen face 
of Green, the senior sub. 

*“* By Gad ! you were careful to see that 
the pistols weren’t loaded?” he gasped 
to his fellow-conspirators. “ What's hap- 
pened to the Juggins? Hi, Seton, old 
fellow, don’t be a bally ass! We were only 
having a lark. Here, give us the brandy, 
and dig him in the ribs.” 

In the utmost consternation they all 
surrounded the unconscious Dolly, 
who, under the influence of this 


vigorous treatment, presently opened his 


eyes. 
“Where am I wounded?” he feebly 
asked. ‘Am I losing much blood ?” 

“ Wounded ! losing blood! you young 
bounder,” retorted Green with a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘ You haven't as much as a scratch 
on your delicate person. We thought 
we'd have a bit of a joke with you, but 
never imagined you’d flop in this idiotic 


fashion. You fainted bang away, and 
gave us a pretty fright, I can tell you. 

“ Then you wrote that letter, you were 
Don Cesare, &c., &c,” said Dolly, sitting 
in the middle of the road, and blinking 
vaguely at the senior sub. 

“That’s so,” said Green of the -Zam- 
boyant. 

“You skunk! I’ve a good mind to 
punch your head off!” 

“Better bottle up your energy; you 
might want it on some future occasion.” 

‘** How about Cavissima ?” ventured the 
fat boy. 

“ Carissima be da——” was the answer. 
“The mere idea of a girl makes me ill. 
Come to G—— and have a tuck in, you 
fellows. I feel champagne is the only 
thing to restore my equilibrium.” 

They went, with the result that a few 
hours later a very rowdy party of young 
officers made their way in the direc- 
tion of the Flambdoyant. 

They were announcing to the world, 
that Dolly was “a jolly good fellow,” to 
which opinion that resuscitated gentle- 
man fully agreed. 

He has but one annoyance now, that 
is, instead of calling him Dolly, he has 
been rebaptised Carissima. 
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‘* And I suppose your little grandson is very fond of you, Mrs. Smith?” 
*€ Oh, Lor’ bless you, yes, miss,’e do fair analyse me !” 
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(From a photo by A. Keliy.) 











Father Hopkins and a Brother at work building the chapel. 


(From a snapshot by a visitor.) 


AN ANGLICAN MONASTERY. 


A DAY WITH FATIIER 


HOPKINS AT ALTON. 


BY ARTHUR KELLY. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ANY will have read in “The 
Christian” during the last few 
months an account of an Anglican 
Brotherhood, to which John Storm be- 
longed. Knowing that for some years 
Father Hopkins had established such a 
Community at the Abbey, about three 
miles from Alton, in Hampshire, and 
having had my curiosity still further 
whetted by a meeting at the Nottingham 
Church Congress, at which an attempt 
was made to heckle him pretty severely, 
I sought and obtained leave to spend a 
day at the Abbey, thinking that many 
would be interested to know what are the 
rules and manner of life of its inmates. 

A mile or so from Alton, I turned from 
the main road to ascend a very steep hill, 
known as the King’s Hill, from the top 
of which a pretty view of Alton may be 


obtained. The tinkling of the Church 
bell, and a signpost on which was printed 
‘“The Abbey,” told me that I had at last 
reached my destination. On arriving at 
the door, where hangs the large bell for 
visitors, I was at once escorted by a 
Brother to the guest-room, a comfortable 
room of varnished deal about seven yards 
square. Above the grandfather’s clock 
stood a large white cross. Over the win- 
dow was an oil painting, “ presented by 
the mutineers of the Cairnie Hill.” In 
the corner stood a cigar-stand, but of this 
more anon. On the north side, near the 
door opening into the bedroom, ,was a 
bookcase containing a number of books 
dealing with religious life and work: 
The Last Abbot of Glastonbury, The 
Poems of George Herbert, The Life y 
S. Benedict, together with others of a 





The Chapel. 
(Photo by A. Kelly.) 


very -different nature, as, Sentimental 
Tommy, The Captain’s Youngest, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, from which I gathered 
that fiction is not banned from the 
monastery. Ina few minutes a member 
of the Community, Brother Anselm, 
whose duty it was on that day to look 
after the guests, came and took me to 
the Chapel for the Office of Sext. I was 
placed in the ante-Chapel, behind a screen 
of rustic woodwork, beyond which visitors 
are not allowed to proceed. Close to my 
head was the photograph of a vessel lying 
wrecked on the coast. The Brothers, 
who now number about fifteen, entered 
singly, at intervals of a few moments, and 
the service began. The Psalms were said 
antiphonally in very slow, measured tones, 
followed by the collects for the day, and 
a special one for sailors. A novice sat by 
my side and most courteously pointed 
out to me the different parts of the ser- 
vice. As the sun shone into the Chapel 
on that fine autumn morning, and the 


response came from the Brothers, “Lord, 
I love Thy promises above gold and 
precious stones,” these words seemed to 
give the key to their life of self-abnegation. 
Sext over, I was conducted to the guest- 
room for my first meal—tiffin, which was 
served at 12.15, and consisted of tea, four 
slices of bread, as many sardines, some 
fresh butter, and a piece of Gouda cheese. 
When this was over, Brother Anselm came 
to show me round the Monastery. Visitors 
must not expect to find a stately building 
of stone, for the Abbey is built mainly of 
deal and corrugated zinc, with verandahs 
and porches of rustic-work. The Chapel, 
built entirely by the Brothers themselves, 
is constructed of wood, hazel-stems, and 
clay, with flying buttresses made of tree- 
trunks cut from the copse. In the turret 
above may be seen the bell which rings 
for the various Offices, and also for the 
Angelus at 5.10 a.m., 1 p.m., and 5.30 
p.m. Then, whatever the work for the 
moment may be, in Abbey or field, all 
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kneel, and say as a memorial of the In- 
carnation the usual Salutation and collects. 
In the far turret hangs the big bell, which 
was brought from a Buddhist monastery 
in Burma, and is used to call the Brothers 
from their slumbers at 5 a.m., and rings 
also at the hours of recreation, and of 
solemn silence at 6 and g p.m. 

First we passed through the refectory, 
where all the meals are served from a 
hatch near the window opening out into 
the south cloister. Here stood a Brother, 
a tall young fellow who looked about 
twenty, known as “ the refectorian,” busily 
employed in cleaning the plate. Above 
the window hangs a picture of “ Christus 
Consolator,” formerly the altar-piece of 
the Priory Chapel at Bombay, when the 
Order of S. Paul had its headquarters 
there, while beneath is seen in the photo- 
graph the rope of the Church bell. The 
tables are arranged in the form of a T, 
and beneath the statue of Thomas a 
Becket may be noticed a handsome oak 
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chair for the Superior-General, presented 
by friends in Cambridge, while the oak 
chairs on the left and right are for the 
senior Brothers, and came from friends 
in Hereford. Opposite the window is a 
large picture of the Crucifixion, about 6 ft. 
long, on one side a representation of S. 
Anthony of Padua, and on the other an 
engraving of Shield’s picture of “‘ The 
Good Shepherd.” In one corner stood 
the lectern for the book read at meals, 
the one then chosen being Lacordaire’s 
“Jesus Christ, God, and Man.” At the 
first meal of the day, a portion of the 
general Directory, or Observances, is 
read, consisting of rules in regard to 
various minor matters, which experience 
has suggested from time to time, such as 
the closing of doors, quietness of move- 
ment, and so on. In this room the 


Father gives his lectures on Holy Scrip- 
ture, Church History, and other subjects. 

Brother Anselm then took me over the 
grounds, enclosing a copse in which the 


A corner of the Refectory. 


(Photo by A. Kelly.) 
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Abbey is built, and covering about twenty 
acres. Passing the poultry-house, the pig- 
stys and granary, and the dairy, which 
the Brothers partly erected, a turn to 
the right brought us to the potato-fields, 
where six or seven Brothers, together with 
their Superior, Brother Paul, who is second 
in command at the Abbey, were busily 
employed in gathering potatoes. Here I 
saw that farm work would wisely occupy 


The Brothers, of course, have had to live 
and learn, and a little bird tells that when 
the cows first arrived, six Brothers were re- 
quired to hold each of them, while the 
seventh vainly attempted to milk her. By 
this time, however, they are more ex- 
perienced, and in the dairy an excellent 
separator was at work, nor need any dairy- 
maid be ashamed of the butter, which 
is now churned three or four times a week. 








In the Potato-fields. 


(Photo by A. Kelly.) 


some part of the daily routine, and remem- 
bered how the monks of old made many a 
wilderness blossom as the rose. While 
farm work lasts the habit is laid aside, and 
ordinary dress worn, the pipe of peace 
being by no means forgotten. Some were 
in knickerbockers ; and the Superior, ina 
grey suit and Buffalo Billhat, was taking his 
turn with the rest. At five o’clock three 
cows, which, with the horses and plough 
seen in the photograph, have been pur- 


chased by the Abbey, were driven along, 


and the milking was soon in full swing. 


As we rested against the railing ot the 
copse, I asked Brother Anselm to tell me 
something about the rules and habit of the 
Community. I learnt that if a man has 
any thought of joining their number, he is 
invited to come on a visit of a few days, to 
see what the life is like. If he decides to 
take a further step, he joins as a novice. 
In the novitiate there are three degrees: 
the first class is known as frobationers, 
who weara cassock and cincture ; second- 
ly, the Jostudants, wearing a cassock and 
brown girdle; thirdly, the novices proper 
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AN ANGLICAN 
who wear cassock, girdle, and Cross. 
Only the professed and novices proper 
wear the cowl, the monastic head-dress 
from which the University hood may have 
originated ; this hangs down at the back, 
and is ready to be thrown over the head 
when required. If, after his novitiate, a 
Brother feels he has a 
vocation for this state of 
life, and the Community 
elects to have him, he is 
professed, and dedicates 
himself to the work of 
this Order, handing over 
all his property to the 
Community by deed of 
gift, and wearing upon 
his girdle three knots, in 
token of his lifelong 
vows of poverty, celibacy, 
and obedience. So far 
there have been five pro- 
fessed members of the 
O.S.P., one of whom 
died of sunstroke after 
his return from India. 
The habit is black, as 
with the Benedictine Or- 
der, and in the case of 
the fully professed, the 
cassock has wide flowing 
sleeves, while over it is 
worn a scapula—a broad 
strip of cloth hanging 
down at the back and 
front and joined by a 
narrow band on each 
side. 

After the survey of the 
farm was finished, the 
recreation bell rang, and I was invited 
to tea with the Brothers in their common 
room, which opens into the north cloister, 
this being a long passage, furnished with 
oak chests ,chairs, pictures, and models of 
ships. At 5.30 the Angelus sounded, and 
for a few moments, all knelt: in silent 
prayer. Here we sat, seven or eight in 
number, smoking and sketching, a very 
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merry party, and were soon joined by 
Father Hopkins, wearing the same habit 
as the other professed Brothers, but dis- 
tinguished by a purple scull-cap. He is 
now in the prime of life, full of vigour and 
entbusiasm, possessed of a great gift of 
humour, and an eloquent preacher. He 
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The Altar of the Chapel. 
(Fr 0m a photo by Brother Basil, O.S P.) 


enjoys the fragrant weed, and thinks it 
a good thing to be able to smoke with the 
sailors in the forecastle, believing that he 
has more than once won the hearts of a 
ship’s crew, and persuaded them to follow 
him afterwards to Church, by asking if it 
was not time for all “to light up.” At six 
we heard the notes of the big bell, telling 
of solemn silence for the next half-hour, 


3.4 
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that all might think of and prepare for the 
due rendering of their part at Evensong. 
At this service I sat with my novice friend, 
the four old sailors, and one lady-visitor 
(not resident) in the ante-Chapel. Being 
an ordinary week-day the service was 
ferial, #.e., the music was less florid than 
on simple and double Feasts, the versicles 
and responses being said (monotoned) not 
sung. After Evensong, dinner was served 
in the guest-room, at which two other 
visitors were present, a lad of about six- 
teen, in the Alton Church Lads’ Brigade, 
and a young grocer’s assistant, who 
chose to spend their half-holiday in 
paying a visit to the Abbey. ‘The Guest- 
Brother dined with us, while another 
waited. Soon after eight Father Hopkins 
came to have a chat with the young fellows 
before they left, and again the cigar-stand 
was brought into play. I was made to 
clearly understand that tobacco is never 
bought by the Community, but the friends 
of the Brothers supply them with this 
little luxury. 

“You think,” I asked, “that the life- 
long vows are necessary ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, “‘ otherwise what assur- 
ance is there of stability? I might send 
a man to some work, and except for these 
vows I should have no guarantee that he 
would remain. My own vows have often 


helped me in times of persecution or diffi- 


culty when tempted to choose some easier 
life. Like Sisterhoods, we must work our 
way by being found useful. They were 
certainly not encouraged at first by Epis- 
copal sanction. I have asked the Bishop 
to read our rule, and make any sug- 
gestions he desires. The religious life is 
a state of life, and must be, therefore, 
begun, continued, and ended in God. 
The novitiate must last for at least two 
years, and may be as much longer as is 
thought desirable, though I could not 
advance a novice to any important post. 
Many, I am aware, stand aghast at the 
thought of lifelong vows, but have not 
these been taken by all married people? 


Nay, has it not been said by some saint,” 
he asked with a smile, “that matrimony 
is the only state of life in which the pro- 
fession comes first, and the novitiate fol- 
lows after?” 

The visitors now left, as it was nine 
o'clock, and a bell rang as a warning that 
all non-resident guests must leave the 
Monastery ; and after Compline (9.15) 
silence reigns to the end of the Chapter 
Eucharist on the next morning. As I was 
to be called very early, immediately after 
Compline I went to bed. 

Punctuallyat 5 a.m. the big bell sounded, 
and one of the chamberlains knocked at 
my door, bringing a can of hot water, 
which showed that some one had been up 
even earlier than this. At 5.30 all were 
in their places in choir for the first 
services of the day, Matins, Prime, and 
Lauds, with meditation; followed by a 
celebration of the Holy Communion, at 
which the old pensioners were present. 
The various choir offices are taken by the 
Lay-Brothers in turn, in order that each 
may gain experience in the conduct of 
them. At seven, breakfast was brought to 
the guest-chamher,—a bowl of broth, 
bacon, mashed potatoes, tea, bread, and 
butter. After Terce, which is at nine, 
the Guest-Brother came and took me to 
the Sacristy, where he showed me a beau- 
tiful Chalice-veil of Brussels lace, various 
frontals, vestments, and stoles, all these 
being gifts from different well-wishers. 

On my return to the guest-chamber, 
Father Hopkins came, as I had requested, 
to explain more fully his views about 
monastic life. ‘ How,” I enquired, “‘did 
the idea of an Abbey take root in your 
mind ?” 

“ Well,” he replied, “I was brought up 
a Dissenter, and had not been baptised. 
I promised my mother, when leaving home 
for school, to read a chapter of the Bible 
every night; and before going to sleep one 
night I came across the verse: “ Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of G od,” 
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This made me uncomfortable, and gave 
me no rest. I went, therefore, to a 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
was baptised, and soon afterwards 
confirmed by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury (then Bishop of Truro). I 
then began to read, and was seized with 
a great desire to take up church work. 
Joining my friends in India, I became 
organist of Rangoon Cathedral, and 
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gave him his first Communion. My mother 
and all the family have since been 
baptised, and are now most of them sons 
and daughters of their Church in India. 
I soon began to feel the necessity for 
some bond or deed of gift, which would 
not leave me free to abandon my work 
among the sailors. I was brought face 
to face with social questions how to deal 
with the destitute and oppressed: how to 


The North Cloister. 


(Photo by A. Kelly.) 


taught music. Here I took an interest in 
the choir-boys, and I believe that this 
attracted towards me the kind attention 
of the Archdeacon, the present Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem. Afterwards I was 
ordained in Rangoon by the present 
Bishop of Burma. At my ordination I pri- 
vately registered a vow to concentrate all 
my efforts upon an endeavour to bring 
about a better accomplishment of the 
Church’s duty towards our merchant sea- 
men. In three years, after many talks with 
my father, I assisted to baptise him, and 


show them in life actua! faith and hope ; 
how to touch them with the charity of 


Christ. As I determined that my home 
should be the home of the destitute, this 
did not permit me to marry and have 
family cares of my own. Thus I felt the 
need of the vow of celibacy. I was 
warned by the affairs of the Seamen’s 
Mission at Rangoon, and elsewhere, that 
speaking as I did about the innumerable 
injustices meted out to our merchant sea- 
men, I was alienating the subscriptions of 
shipowners and others, and that unless I 
3L2 
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altered my methods, the society which I 
desired to establish would soon cease to 
have the means of paying its way. I felt, 
too, that we ought to be independent 
of salaries, and this made me realise the 
need of the second vow of poverty. Then 
there was the third vow of obedience. 
Discipline in our merchant service is made 
up of some most unsatisfactory elements, 
inasmuch as many a skipper is ‘ hail fellow 
well met’ with his donkeyman and cook 
one day, and abusing them the next: the 
officers often act impulsively, according 
to the humour of the moment, and not 
always with justice or dignity. Of course 
in the Royal Navy a very different state 
of things prevails. In the O.S.P. we 
exhibit a strict form of discipline in the 
life which we live for and amongst our 
merchant seamen. At first one or two 
sailors joined me, we began by living 
together, and day by day drew up rules to 
meet such needs as arose. After some 


years I came in contact with the Oxford 


Mission to Calcutta, the Cowley Fathers 
at Bombay, and Father Ignatius of 
Llanthony. I had never, however, met 
any monks, nor read books about them, 
nor felt any sort of attraction towards 
purely Roman Catholic methods. Thus 
the scheme was entirely the outcome of a 
desire to consecrate my own life, and 
secure the co-operation of others, in the 
way that seemed best for the service of 
God and our sailors. I now began to 
read the history of the revival of Sister- 
hoods, and the conviction forced itself 
upon me that the establishment of a 
Brotherhood would be the key to the 
solution of the difficulty, and that in 
organising this I must seek the founda- 
tions for it amongst the virtues and 
obligations which gave to the Catholic 
Church her ancient religious Orders. The 
light came slowly but surely, and at last 
I saw that the only way to perfect the 
Church’s life and work anywhere was to 
seek after perfection oneself, by following 
the evangelical counsels of Christ, and 
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offering self, soul and body, as a lively 
sacrifice to God and humanity in the 
religious state. Calcutta was made our 
first headquarters, and I agreed to remain 
there for five years. At the end of that 
time we found how great was the difficulty 
of obtaining men and means so far away 
from the mother country, so we trans- 
ferred our chief centre to England. We 
have now compared our rules with those 
of the Benedictine Order, and found that 
in spite of different expressions, both were 
very evident attempts to meet the same 
needs. In deep thankfulness, therefore, 
and with, we trust, something of the 
humility of true disciples of the great 
leader, we have taken St. Benedict and 
his rule for our father and guide, and 
now find ourselves upon a strong and 
sure foundation. For this rule of the 
Order of St. Paul we seek the approval of 
our branch of the Church Catholic. After 
long years the resolutions of the last 
Lambeth Conference, which recognises 
alike the revival of Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods, the appointment by the Con- 
ference of a committee to deal with this 
subject, and the friendly co-operation of 
the Bishop of Winchester, have now 
opened the way, I trust, for the possible 
attainment of this object.” 

_“ You have had, I suppose, great diffi- 
culties to face?” 

“Yes, the Bishop of Calcutta was op- 
posed to the transference of our head- 
quarters to England. Shipowners accuse 
us (falsely, of course) of stirring up dis- 
content and strife amongst their men and 
on board their ships, because we have 
given our spiritual sons protection and 
help. Others have not hesitated to 
actually conspire for our overthrow. The 
general public is doubtful as to our 
loyalty to Church of England principles ; 
and being of no University, without a 
degree, and “ only in Colonial Orders,” I 
am not supposed by many of our “Fathers 
in God,” and by a vast number of my 
more fortunate brother priests, to be in 
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any way qualified to become the founder 
of a religious Order, or to be a leader of 
men of any importance or ability. At the 
Church Congress, I insisted as strongly as 
I could on the absolute need of loyalty to 
the Church of England. The Benedic- 
tine rule in itself is free from any dis- 
tinctly Roman bias. The early British 
Church had monks before Augustine, who 
opposed him when he came West. The 
picture of the “Cairnie Hill,” in the 
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‘“You consider then, that there is an 
especial advantage in such a Community 
as yours?” 

“I do so, because the world needs such 
ventures of faith. Our life is an act of 
faith, as we live from hand to mouth. To 
a great extent we are supported by the 
half-crowns of the poor. I do not believe 
that we have as yet more than five #5 sub- 
scribers. People say to me, ‘What would 
happen to the Abbey if you were to die?’ 


Pensioners, Convalescents, and the Burmese Cook. 


(Photo by A. Kelly.) 


guest-room, was presented by twelve 
sailors, most of them members of our 
Guild, who were accused of mutiny, and 
counsel was engaged to prosecute them. 
We secured and helped to conduct their 
defence, and as a result, they were ac- 
quitted, while the captain and officers 
were proved to have fired upon them. 
The gold Cross which I wear, on which 
is inscribed “ Father Hopkins,” was 
given me by another ship’s crew, as they 
heard that I had been obliged to pawn a 
former one ; when I myself, the Commu- 
nity, and some of the men and lads, were 
once face to face with starvation.” 


I answer that if the work is useful, God 
will raise up a successor. Everything in my 
private room is a gift. I don’t think it has 
really cost our general fund as much as six- 
pence. A furtheradvantage is the ultimate 
saving of expense when all the work is done 
by the Brothers. Our London office cost 
470 a year, the general clerical secre- 
tary’s salary £175,and the printing 4450. 
But now our office is here, the secretary is 
unpaid, one of our novices is a printer by 
profession, and we now print here all our 
bills, and Zhe Messenger, which has a 
monthly circulation of about 3,000 
copies.” , 
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“How do you deal with the private 
means of the novices? What provision 
do you make for the possible withdrawal 
of any Brother?” 

“We try in every way,” Father Hop- 
kins said, “to safeguard their position. 
They are not allowed to give us any of 
their capital until they profess, but after 
professing they make a deed of gift of all 
they have to the Abbey, unless, of course, 
there are other claims to be met first. 
The clothes in which they arrive here 
are packed up, and given with an inven- 
tory to the House-Brother, that they may 
have them again if they leave. Many 
come and go; we retain their goodwill, and 
they frequently return to spend a few days 
in their old quarters. If after surrendering 
their property, the father, mother, or 
sister of the professed should fall into 
actual want, the Community would send 
the member to work for them, or make 
the necessary allowance for their support, 
for we recognise the duty of succouring 
our parents and others also, if no other 
aid is forthcoming. You wish, I think, 
to know what could happen if a man who 
had taken the life vows repudiated them 
or went away. I should not be able to 
do anything except excommunicate him, 
as provided for in the rule, and report 
his case to the Bishop, but I should not 
allow his property to be returned. That 
would have been given to God, and would 
be as sacred and as sure, I trust, as the 
Church’s present endowments.” 

“Where,” I asked, “is the active work 
of the Order of St. Paul carried on?” 

Our former work atCalcutta, Chittagong, 
and Budge-Budge is now transferred to 
the Seamen’s Mission at Calcutta, under 
the management of the Bishop of Calcutta. 
Father Alban is still in charge of the 
Church of St. Nicholas, and the Priory at 
Bombay. Our other work is at Barry 
locks, Cardiff, under the superintendence 
of Brother Hugh and Brother Maurus. 
‘She accounts are audited by a chartered 
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accountant, the only point in which we 
allow the interference of outsiders ; the 
Bishop, as visitor, having, of course, his 
own special opportunities of satisfying 
himself that all things are being done 
‘ decently and in order.’ In reply to 
the objection that Alton is too far from 
the sea, the Abbey is intended as a 
training-ground, and if near to a sea- 
port, we should be overrun with sailors, 
and the men would be unable to find 
sufficient time to study. Four old 
sailors are here as pensioners and two 
convalescents in addition. - We have six 
bunks for any casuals, who may be 
passing from Southampton to London, 
and we can provide them with a com- 
mon room, a big bath, and perhaps 
with scissors, needle, and thread to do 
a little mending.” 

My last question was about John Storm 
and “The Christian,” and Father 
Hopkins drew my attention to one great 
mistake in the book. John Storm had 
not been professed, and therefore, could 
not with justice be cursed for leaving the 
Brotherhood. “I am aware,” he said, 
“that Mr. Hall Caine is popularly sup- 
posed to have studied the rules and 
observances of certain Anglican Brother- 
hoods for the purpose of his novel, but he 
has not studied ours, nor visited either of 
our homes. One day when I was preach- 
ing at a City Church he sent his card to 
me in the vestry, in order to ask me some 
questions: he wished, for one thing, to 
know if I considered the religious state 
implied the absolute killing of the personal 
feelings? I pointed out to him that this 
would leave a man with a defective nature : 
a man must retain his personality, and his 
human affections, for in a defective nature 
there would not be room for the triumph 
of grace.” 

The time had now come for me to say 
my adieux, so I left the Abbey with pleas- 
ant memories, and with the photographs 
here reproduced. 


twice 
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A MAN WITH NO CHARACTER. 
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" OU are a man of no character,” 

said Mrs. Romayne, putting her 
finger-tips together and speaking with the 
due deliberation of one who weighs well 
her words. 

Her husband laughed, but his merri- 
ment rang palpably false. 

“You've called me a dad character 
often enough,” he retorted. 

Edith Romayne did not deign to 
notice this flippant speech, but continued 
her passionless harangue. 

“During the four years that we have 
been married, it is not once, or even 
twice, that I have forgiven your almost 
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unpardonable faults. I have honestly 
endeavoured as a wife, and as a Chris- 
tian woman,” she raised her fine eyes to 
the ceiling as if expecting to find the 
commendation of an approving Heaven 
written above her head, “to lead you 
into better ways, and to help you in your 
struggle against your besetting sin,”— 
her face hardened and the lines of her 
thin lips grew cruel,—‘“‘that vile, that 
accursed habit of drinking more than is 
good for you! I became a strict tee- 
totaller, as you know, soon after I realised 
the truth, and always, so far as lay in my 
power, have prevented your being subject 


**You are a man of no character.” 
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to temptation in your own and other 
houses. Even your men-servants I have 
chosen carefully — being all abstainers. 
And yet—after a//I have done, and a// 
you have promised—here again you have 
been absent from home for more than a 
week, returning last night without ques- 
tion the worse for liquor.” 

She stood before him, her hand raised 
accusingly, her tall lithe figure rigid 
with scorn, her statuesque face express- 
ing the deepest disgust—the impersoni- 
fication of outraged Virtue condemning 
Vice. 

Vice —represented by Mr. Richard 
Romayne — writhed under his wife’s 
scathing words and fiery glances, well 
knowing that the heavy indictm:nt was 
more or less deserved, until she sug- 
gested that he had returned to his home 
in Eaton Square the night before 
in a questionable condition. At this 
the hitherto conscience-stricken sinner 
plucked up sufficient courage to venture 
a mild remonstrance. 

‘*Oh, come, I swear, Edith, I was ot 
screwed last night. Ask Tompkins, he 
and James let me in, they will tell you 
that I was not even squiffy.” 

His wife interrupted him with a gesture, 
and a fresh gleam of anger flashed across 
her hazel eyes. 

“Don’t add to the matter by telling 
lies or by using disgusting and vuigar 
expressions in my hearing. Fancy thus 
calling on the very servants to speak in 
your defence! Is not my degradation 
already deep enough? Where have you 
been these last six days? Answer me 
that! Will you swear you have been in 
your sober senses every minute since you 
left the house a week ago, and if so, why 
did you not come home? Answer me 
that!” 

Her listener relaps:d into a moody 
attitude and drummed on the tablecloth 
with unconscious fingers. The servants 
had left the breakfast-room, and it was no 
longer necessary to keep up appearances. 


After all, Edith had cause to be angry, 
he did not deny that. 

There was nothing about Richard 
Romayne’s outer man to justify his wife’s 
reproaches. He was well dressed and 
well shaven. His black hair was close 
cut, and his eyes—generally a most tell- 
tale feature of past dissipation — were 
clear enough, Many people called him a 
“ good-looking man,” though the adjective 
was not well chosen ; whilst on the other 
hand impressionable old-young-ladies had 
bzen heard to whisper that he had such a 
“delightfully wicked” face. As a matter 
of fact, he was like a hundred-and-one 
other ordinary Englishmen as he sat there, 
looking a little sheepish certainly, and 
fingering his moustache nervously, He 
did not speak until the silence following 
his wife’s unanswerable questions became 
more unbearable than the sound of his 
own halting tongue. 

“You see,” he began at last, the words 
coming out in jerky sentences. “ You 
don’t understand. If for a moment you 
could put yourself inte my place, and 
know ow I feel, and all about—this— 
habit catching hold of me, you would not 
be so hard. Look here, Edith, forgive 
me this once more, and don’t, oh, don’t 
be sc—-so—damned virtuous, and un- 
approachable. There, I’m sorry I used 
the word, but you azve so hard on a poor 
devil. Be more human, Edith, try if you 
can’t picture a little the struggle, the 
strength of temptation. You’ve never 
even been ¢empted in your life to do any- 
thing not straight. Forgive me, wife, this 
time, take me back. Help me!” He 
caught her hand and kissed it. “Love 
me a little, and I swear—before God— 
you won’t repent it.” 

He tried to draw his wife nearer to 
him, but she pulled her hands away with 
a fresh shudder of distaste, crying shrilly, 

“TI don’t believe you're quite sober 
now! How dare you touch or caress me 
when, when,—after,” her voice vibrating 
with anger cracked dangerously. Then 
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with a strong effort of will she controlled 
herself, and continued more composedly, 

“No, Richard, I can’t forgive you— 
yet. You must leave me for a time, and 
show me that your repentance is genuine 
this time. I don’t ask you for any de- 
tailed account of where you have been 
this horrible week, though I know it is my 
right. It would be useless, no doubt, and 
would only give me fresh and needless 
pain, or add to your many sins that of 
more deceit. Probably if I knew all I 
could sever the tie between us. No— 
don’t trouble to deny my words! It does 
not make any great difference any way, for 
under mo circumstances would I ever 
divorce you. But we must certainly 
separate, for a time at any rate—I owe as 
much to myself after your last outrageous 
conduct.” 

Silence followed her speech. The time- 
piece on the mantelpiece struck the hour, 
its chiming bells ringing a merry peal, 
answered by a _ cuckoo-clock in the 
distance, whose mechanical songster 
emerged and screamed, with aggravating 
cheerfulness, ten times. 

Richard counted them. One—two— 
three——eight —nine—ten. What a pity, 
he thought, there was no child oz to be 
amused by the absurdly simple toy. How 
the poor little baby had loved that clock. 
He could almost hear her inarticulate 
crows of pleasure, and later her lisping 
‘ A-dain,’ when he lifted her up to look. 
If she had lived, he would have had some- 
thing to pull up for, an unbreakable tie 
between him and his wife—but now— 
Baby Sis was gone, and Edith — 

He looked furtively under his eyelashes 
at his wife, and the chilled breath of her 
unsullied purity struck cold at his heart. 
She no longer cared for him, and his love 
for her, the one thing that might have 
redeemed him, was weakening every day. 
How could he, the erring sinner, face the 
un-understanding immeasurable horror of 
his sin that was depicted in every line 
of his wife’s face, and figure, more strongly 
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after each periodic relapse? The sorrow 
and penitence died out of his soul, and a 
harder, more reckless spirit took possession 
of him. 

“ Why go over old ground ?” he asked 
rather languidly. ‘I quite admit all the 
premises of your argument. I’m a drunk- 
ard—more or less—and a bad lot, more 
or less. In fact, as you say, ‘a man of no 
character.’ Well, what do you want me to 
do? Go away?. All right, certainly, 1 
shall be happy to oblige you. As it 
happens, my departure is comparatively 
easy to accomplish, for I met Davids 
yesterday, and he offered me the use of 
his little steam yacht for the next six 
months if I liked to pay the crew. He 
says she’s in commission, and at South- 
wick, near Brighton. Ill I’ve got todo is 
to wire to his steward and step on board 
her. I told him I would reply to him 
some time to-day—best do it at once.” 
His movements became quite energetic, 
and he quickly found a telegraph form and 
wrote for a few seconds. “Will this suit 
you ?” he read out what he had written. 
“** Accept your offer of yacht gratefully. 
Please wire your steward to expect me 
to-night, and get in stores.’ ‘‘ Of course,” 
he added, ‘I'll take down my own liquor 
with me,” and turned to watch the effect of 
such bravado upon his wife. 

“ Naturally you will,” she replied coldly, 
‘and in the course of six months I dare 
say you may go far towards drinking 
yourself to death. Well, my garments 
are clear of your blood,” her hands moved 
outward with an expressive gesture. “1 
have done my best, and now must remem- 
ber other duties that I canno longer neglect 
for your sake. My little work in connec- 
tion with the “Women’s Temperance 
Movement” has suffered much lately, 
owing to the anxiety you have caused me. 
Henceforth I must make ¢ha¢ my great 
object in life, and I pray that my efforts 
may be more blessed there than they have 
been in your case.” 

Again her long lashes swept upward, and 
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she clasped her hands in a _ half-uncon- 
scious attitude of prayer. 

Richard looked at her curiously, a 
cynical smile hovering at the corners of 
his lips. How far apart he and she had 
drifted since the day she lay, a lovely 
picture of motherhood, her child and his 
nestling by her side. He could recall the 
whole scene vividly, and as the memory 
of the baby face that had once bound 
them so closely together came, with 
heaithy reaction, before him, spasms of 
regret and remorse made him again 
anxious to heal the breach which was 
now threatening complete rupture. 

“Edith, you are a good woman, and 
one who, I know, always tries to do her 
duty. When I say what I’m going to, 
don’t think I’m only speaking selfishly 
because I want you to forgive me—but 
consider for a moment without prejudice. 
Is there not a mission in your own home— 
the father of your dead child to reclaim, 
here at your feet ; to savefrom becoming— 


what you have already called him,—over 
whose prostrate body you elect te walk 
to your other work? I’m not altogether 
bad yet! No, and Heaven knows I’m 


not. Won’t you help me? Must you 
turn me away?” 

“ This is a very painful scene,” answered 
his wife. There was no sorrow in her 
tone, and at the mention of the dead 
child her eyes became steely again. “Why 
prolong it unnecessarily? My mind was 
made up last night—or to be more ac- 
curate,.I think I saw then what was the 
Lord’s will in the matter. You speak of 
Baby Sis. ‘Thank God she never lived to 
know her father for what he is—a drunk- 
ard, a sensualist. I can have no com- 
munion with open sin. You have chosen 
between your vice and me over and over 
again, and now you must show that—this 
time—your repentance is real before I 
can receive you back again. I shall pray 
daily for you, Richard, and your case shall 
be remembered in prayer at all our united 
meetings. No, don’t blaspheme! though, 


out of the fulness of the heart, my poor 
fellow, the mouth speaketh. God grant 
you a new heart. Now, good-bye. I 
have a committee meeting this morning, 
and a mother’s sewing class this after- 
noon. Tell James what things he is to 
pack for you, and what are your arrange- 
ments.” 

She moved away from him, but with 
sudden change of purpose stopped. He 
saw a look of repulsion steal into her face, 
then watched her battle with her inclina- 
tions. Finally she stooped and offered 
him her cheek to kiss. 

It was doubtless inexcusable, but in- 
stead of saluting the fair pink and white 
cheek of his wedded wife, Richard Ro- 
mayne sprang up, uttered a blood-curdling 
oath, and flung himself out of the room! 

An hour later he was strolling up Oxford 
Street in anything but a satisfactory frame 
of mind. He knew he was doing what 
was foolish, even wrong, when he tried to 
steady his twanging nerves by a stiff glass 
of brandy—the scene with his wife had 
left him all unstrung. However, ‘hat 
matrimonial episode was over, and he had 
left his house fully determined not to re- 
enter it for at least six months—if then. 
The few belongings he intended to take 
with him were already on their way to the 
station, and the order he had left at his 
wine merchant’s office—of which he had 
warned his wife without really intending 
to exceed—had assumed proportions that 
were positively startling. 

Now he was strolling aimlessly along, 
with the proverbial idle hands for whom 
a certain personage is popularly supposed 
to find some mischief. 

And half-way up Oxford Street, Mischief 
met him. 

Mischief personified, Mischief incar- 
nate, Mischief with laughing blue eyes 
and wind-blown stray curls, Mischief clad 
in an old blue serge coat and skirt, and a 
rather battered sailor hat. ° 

How young she looked, the much worn 
dress barely covering her ankles, brown 
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freckled little hands ungloved, and swing- 
ing to and fro unashamed, the round 
curves of her coming womanhood half 
revealed, half concealed by the loose bow 
round the sailor collar of her blouse. 

Richard Romayne stood stock-still, 
ostensibly looking into a jeweller’s shop, 
in reality watching the pretty child walk- 
ing slowly towards him. 

His one conscious thought was an angry 
wonder what the careless guardians could 
be thinking of who thus allowed so young 
—she seemed about sixteen—and lovely 
a girl to wander about in London un- 
attended. He had realised at the first 
glance that the child was undoubtedly 
gentle born. Why then was this stray 
lamb unfolded and unwatched in the 
great city of prowling wolves ? 

As she passed him, he turned and their 
eyes met. Never in the man’s life had 
he been more surprised, for the girl half 
stopped, looked timidly at him again, and 
then—there was no gainsaying it —then 
smiled up into his face, evidently ex- 


pecting him to speak to her. 
Certainly a rich crimson flooded her 
cheeks and neck, with a shamed blush, 


but her action was unmistakable. 
Astonished beyond words, Richard 
raised his hat mechanically and walked 
by her side. 

“I think I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you before,” he said, when he 
found his voice, with punctilious polite- 
ness, but knowing well that he did not 
speak the truth. 

The scarlet danger-signal flamed once 
more into the girl’s face, and to his horror 
Richard distinctly saw tears gathering in 
her eyes. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stopped 
abruptly, somehow feeling intensely 
ashamed of his action, and muttered 
some banalities about ‘“‘a mistake.” But 
before he could leave her side, the girl 
laid a little brown hand on his arm. 

“Don’t go,” she whispered, her crimson 
face looking full into his with a watery 


smile ; ‘‘I wanted you to speak to me— 
I’ve run away.” 

They were passing a quiet restaurant at 
the moment. Richard took the ungloved 
hand in his own, very gently, very ten- 
derly. 

“Will you tell me all about it?” he 
said, dropping his voice a semitone. 
“Let me give’ you a cup of tea or 
coffee—in here—may I? We shall be 
undisturbed.” 

Over a cup of tea, followed by two ices 
and accompanied by many cakes, the 
foolish little story was soon told. 

Richard drank some coffee, and 
listened with grave attention, without 
remark, until the trembling treble voice 
sunk into silence. 

“So your name is ‘Daisy,’ and your 
people are in India, and your school- 
mistress is an old ‘cat,’ and everyone is 
‘horrid’ to you? Poor little Daisy! 
Then you have read novels on the sly; 
oh ! silly little Daisy, and when you were 
found out, you resolved. to run away. 
You thought no one would care what 
became of you, and you wanted to see 
life. Then because you knew it was the 
very naughtiest thing you could do, you— 
you, let a stranger—you let me speak to 
you! Daisy, you are really a very bad 
child!” 

He shook his head gravely at the erring 
maiden, who looked by no means as con- 
science-stricken as might have been ex- 
pected. 

Instead two seductive dimples glim- 
mered at the corners of her mouth, and 
deepened into veritable traps for men’s 
souls, when she showed a row of even 
little teeth and laughed heartily. 

“I’m not a child,” she declared ; “I’m 
seventeen to-day—it is my birthday.” 

“Seventeen! Sweet—but no, I will 
not descend to platitudes or the com- 
monplace, when I've stepped right into a 
chapter of fairyland!” Richard Romayne 
threw over the aspect of judicial impar- 
tiality which he had worn when listening 
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to the girl’s story. ‘“* Your birthday is it? 
Well, we'll have some fun, won’t we? 
First you must lunch with me, and we'll 
discuss plans for—for the afternoon. 
But most important of all, I’m going to 
buy you a present, so come and choose 
ty 

Putting behind him like a dream all 
that had filled his mind, yielding him- 
self to the intoxication of the moment 
without one pang of remorse, Richard 
and the girl-child passed the next two 
hours in a mood of irresponsible gaiety. 
The present they had, and in its sunshine 
enjoyed themselves; the future—vwell, 
both were content to forget for the time 
being that the future must come. 

By the time they had ransacked a jewel- 
ler's shop and demolished their lunch they 
were great friends. The child ate with a 
school-girl’s appetite, the champagne he 
in moderation, added to the 
All traces of shy- 


gave her 
brilliancy of her eyes. 


ness had vanished, and they laughed and 


joked together unceasingly. Daisy hada 
pretty little witty manner, and her fresh, 
young ideas delighted the world-weary 
man, her enthusiasm inspired him, and the 
charm of her adolescent beauty intoxi- 
cated him. She became quite at home 
with her self-appointed host, and Richard 
felt himself momentarily falling more and 
more under the spells she so uncon- 
sciously wove. 

With perfect confidence Daisy filled in 
the rough outlines of her story, telling him 
all about her absent, almost unknown 
father, of the mother who died in giving 
her birth, and of the whereabouts of the 
school from which she had levanted—it 
was a large institution for the daughters of 
officers, standing on the outskirts of South 
London, Richard knew it well by name. 

‘“*T'll never go back,” she finally de- 
clared firmly, “I’d rather kill myself— 
there! Iwould! It’s not living, Dick ”— 
he had told her to call him this,—“ it’s 
being buried alive !” 

“ But what will you do, Daisy?” he en- 
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quired feebly, hardly daring to face the 
inevitable outcome of her childish esca- 
pade, should the girl persist in this reckless 
mood. 

“T can earn my own living, see how 
strong Iam. I'll goon the stage. You 
don’t know how well I can dance, Dick, 
and I can sing, too, and play, oh! like 
anything ! ” 

‘But meanwhile—before you secure 
your engagement—have you = any 
money ?” 

“ Only sixpence,” she replied, produc- 
ing the coin from an old, much-worn 
leather purse, then she added in bantering 
tones, “My face is my fortune, sir, she 
said.” 

“Hush, child,” he broke in quickly, 
“you don't know what you are saying. 
Where do you mean to live?” 

For answer her warm little hand stole 
into his beneath the tablecloth, and she 
bent forward to look into his face, her 
ruddy lips slightly parted and her breath 
coming a trifle quickly. 

“Tl stay with you, Dick,” 
whispered, “if you'll let me.” 

Richard Romayne started as if he had 
been stung; his own wild, rebellious 
thoughts that until now he had thrust 
back into nebulous vagueness were 
crystalised in one moment by her words. 
His hand closed tightly on hers with a 
force that almost pained her. 

“Don’t say no,” she went on, in the 
same hurried whisper. “I know what 
I’m doing. I’ve read—Books ! I’ve made 
up my mind. Anything but going back 
to that—that ” She broke down into 
pitiful little sobs and hid her face in her 
handkerchief. 

“My poor baby, I'll be good to you, 
by——Oh, but it’s madness; you can’t 
mean it. Ishould be a brute to take you 
at your word.” Drops of perspiration 
broke out on his forehead. Like most 
tender-hearted men, he could not endure 
the sight of a woman’s tears, and the 
child’s sobs shook him horribly. “ I can’t 


she 








All traces of sayness had vanished. 
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let you do this—-at your age. I can’t—I 
won't.” 

“If you won’t,”—more sobs, the girl’s 
whole figure vibrating with the intensity of 
her emotion and her words becoming al- 
most inaudible. “If you won't, I shall 
ask someone else!” 

Dark waters seemed to close over 
Richard Romayne’s head, flashes of 
scarlet light crossed his brain. Who was 
he to turn away when Fate flung THIS 
across his path? Edith had cast him off, 
had called him a—a——. The touch of 
this child’s soft fingers would heal the 
aching wounds. After all, it was her own 
doing—she was free to choose what she 
would do with her life; few men of his 
acquaintance would have hesitated so 
long. 

“Very well, dear,” his voice sounded 
thickly in his own ears, “I'll take you at 
your word, if you mean it. I am starting 
for a six-months’ yachting cruise to-night. 
Would you like to come with me ?” 

“Ves, I will come.” 

When the decision was finally made 
Richard crushed down all qualms of con- 
science and entered heart and soul into 
the plans necessary for carrying out the 
ill-considered scheme. In the first place, 
of course, Daisy had no clothes beyond 
the old school-dress in which she stood, 
so together they purchased her an outfit 
at Evans’, ordering the goods to be packed 
in cabin trunks and sent to Victoria 
station before nine o’clock, Richard 
having arranged that they should go down 
to Brighton by a train leaving soon after 
that hour. 

No regrets seemed to cloud the girl’s 
happiness, the paradox in her deliberate 
choice of evil, and her extreme naiveté 
cutting like a knife into her companion’s 
soul. He realised more and more that, 
for all her boasted knowledge, she under- 
stood very little of what her headstrong 
actions would involve. 

Tired out at last when the clock had 
struck six, her many purchases com- 


pleted, Richard led the child to a quiet 
restaurant, where he ordered dinner to 
be served at once. 

When Daisy left him to arrange her 
toilet in the cloak-room, he recollected 
that some explanation of her presence 
would be necessary on the yacht, and 
decided it would be best to inform the 
steward by telegraph before they arrived. 
So he sent the waiter for some forms, and 
when he got them sat biting the end of a 
pencil, searching for a plausible lie to 
account for a feminine companion. 

To the casual observer Richard Ro- 
mayne’s appearance presented very little 
that was remarkable—perhaps he looked 
a little worried as he sat with his forehead 
puckered, and his face was rather pale, 
but he gave no more outward signs of the 
tempest raging in his breast than was 
compatible with a doubt as to which horse 
it would be safest to back, yet in those 
few minutes, the fate of a child-soul hover- 
ing on the brink of perdition was sealed 
for good or ill. 

It took him several minutes to write his 
messages, then apparently satisfied with 
the result of his labours, Richard handed 
the porter the telegrams for immediate 
despatch, and was ready to talk to Daisy. 
When she re-appeared, her hat in her 
hand, and her face refreshed with soap 
and water, her companion found her yet 
more alluring without her head gear, there 
was a delightfully boyish suggestion in 
the clustering curls over her forehead, 
where her chestnut hair grew short, he 
thought, and noted with appreciation her 
shapely head and neck. 

She talked and ate alternately with un- 
abated vigour, despite all the tiring excite- 
ment of the day, and Richard Romayne 
listened with charmed ears to her girlish 
chatter, though little teasing imps were 
planting ugly suggestions in his brain, 
telling of the price which later on would 
have to be paid. 

The strangely assorted couple lingered 
long over their coffee—the child tasting 
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A MAN WITH NO CHARACTER. 


with tiny sips the hitherto unknown 
liqueurs he poured out for her, the man 
watching her every movement out of half- 
closed heavy eyes, smiling in answer to 
her playful sallies, and putting in a merry 
word on his own account every now and 
then. Daisy’s actions were full of the 
grace and beauty inherent in most young 
animals, free from awkwardness, seeming 
as spontaneous a tribute to exuberant 
vitality as the irresponsible dashes and 
gambols of a playful kitten. 

At a quarter to nine, having paid his 
bill, Richard Romayne helped the child 
into the coupé brougham he had ordered, 
and told the driver to go to Victoria Sta- 
tion. Daisy was growing sleepy by now, 
she leant her head down on the broad 
shoulder next her, and sighed contentedly 
when he passed his arm round her waist 
and drew her closer to him. They sat 
thus in silence for several minutes whilst 
the carriage drove rapidly through the 
half-lighted streets. 

“ You're so good to me,” she murmured 
at last, lifting her face to his with the 
simple natural action of a loving child 
seeking a kiss. 

Richard’s lips rested gently on her fore- 
head for a brief second before he answered 
gravely. 

“T’m not good to you, little girl. But I 
hope to-night I may show youthat I am not 
wholly bad. Listen carefully to me, my 
child, for I want you to remember every 
word I say. You have risked to-day the 
greatest treasure you possess, your good 
name, your purity. Risked them through 
ignorance, or more fatal still, through the 
half knowledge that renders your whole 
perspective of life distorted. I’m not a 
good man, and drink more than I ought, 
and I’m an evil liver—at least, so I’m 
told—but vile though I may be, I am not 
base enough to take advantage of your 
ignorance. In a few minutes we shall 
part, never again to meet on this earth in 
all probability. I give you back your 
life, your honour, your good name un- 
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sullied—and you must promise me, child, 
that you will never again risk them as you 
have to-day. Now good-bye.” 

His lips crushed her trembling mouth 
in one long passionate kiss, his cheek 
resting lingeringly against her tear-be- 
dewed face, for the girl was sobbing un- 
restrainedly. 

“When you are older, and Love— 
honest and lawful Love—comes into your 
life, you will realise the full value of my 
gift to you to-night. When some man, 
better worthy of your love than I am, 
who is free to make you his wife, first 
kisses your lips, tell him of this day, and 
how Richard Romayne, drunkard and 
sensualist, placed one good deed to his 
account by resisting the strongest tempta- 
tion that had ever come into his life, and 
by saving you from yourself. Now ”— 
the carriage turned into the station-yard 
—‘‘give me your promise—quickly. Will 
you endure your life patiently for the next 
year or two, until your father comes home ? 
Promise me, child, that you will never 
repeat this freak. Oh, Daisy, child, be- 
cause I love you—for my sake, pro- 
mise!” 

“TI promise, Dick,” she sobbed, cling- 
ing to him, frightened by his earnest 
tones. 

“Thank you, dear, I know you will 
keep your word. Good-bye now, little 
Daisy. God bless you. If a bad man’s 
prayers are any good, I pray Almighty 
God to bless you.” 

The carriage stopped, and the girl 
shrank back with an exclamation of 
astonishment. 

In the full glare of the electric light 
stood a middle-aged woman, an anxious 
look on her hard-featured face, busy 
scanning the occupants of all the vehicles 
driving in. 

She came forward as the coupé stopped, 
and peered suspiciously first at the 
shrinking girl, who cowered back in the 
farthest corner of the brougham, and then 
at her companion, 





** She's quite safe,” he said gently. 


“You received my telegram, I see,” 


opening the 
He raised 


said Richard Romayne, 
carriage door and getting out. 
his hat courteously as he spoke. 

“ Are you the sender of this telegram ?” 
the middle-aged lady held up a pink 
sheet, “and is the child here? Oh, 
Daisy, you naughty, wicked girl, how could 
you—— ” 

Richard cut short the string of re- 
proaches, standing between the school- 
mistress and her erring pupil. 

“She’s quite safe,” he said gently, 
“none the worse for her day’s holiday. 
It was her birthday, you know, and so 
perhaps you will be more inclined to for- 
give her. I must run for my train—I am 
leaving town to-night. Will you give me 
the satisfaction of hearing Miss Daisy is 
forgiven ? She’s so very, very young,” he 
added persuasively. 

Tke school- mistress hesitated, but, 
moved by something intangible in the 


stranger’s eyes, her own softened, and she 
answered : 

“Yes; she shall be forgiven.” 

“You hear, Miss Daisy ?” said Richard 
to the crouching girl in the carriage. 
“You are forgiven. Now, once more, 
good-bye. Don't forget your promise.” 
He bowed to the school-mistress, and held 
open the door of the brougham. “ Won't 
you get in and take our young friend 
home? I will give the driver his orders. 
Thank you for your kindness. ‘The 
quality of mercy,’ you know. Good- 
night.” 

He closed the door, handing some 
money to the driver, and giving him the 
necessary directions, then he watched the 
coupé drive out of the station. When it 
had disappeared, the man of no character, 
with swelling throat and misty eyes, 
turned quickly into the nearest refresh- 
ment bar, and in a husky voice ordered 
himself a glass of brandy. 
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Brown (cycling in a mining district during a strike).—‘“‘ Is there any place in the village where 
we can get something to eat?” 
Tommy.—** Ay, there’s a soup-kitchen at the top o’ the brae.” 
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THE DEDICATION 


BY HAROLD 


HE interest surround- 
ing the dedication 
of Lohengrin is 
almost identical 
with the story of 
a great and lasting 
friendship shared 
between Wagner 
and Liszt. It was of 
a rare quality, not a 
mere interchange of 

good offices— that base coinage so 

often passed to the deception of both 
parties. Obligations, if such they may 
be called, were on the side of Wag- 
ner. Liszt it was who believed in him, 
and to whom he owed gratitude for 
frequent assistance in his struggle with 
ever-present financial difficulties. Yet 
neither in their correspondence nor in 
the record of conversations that passed 
between them do we find Liszt seeking 
the gratitude a less noble mind might 
await as his natural due; nor does 
Wagner once write as though he felt the 
burden of the other’s goodness a tax 
upon his own self-respect. A delightful 
current of freedom from such considera- 
tions pervades the atmosphere of their 
friendship, of which the tacit motto seems 

to be, “Were our positions changed, I 

feel you would do the same for me.” 

The material of the story of Lohengrin, 

as everyone knows, is derived from one 

of those medizeval legends whose founda- 
tion is lost behind the haze of tradition 
and barbaric hero-worship enshrouding 
the early history of the ‘Teutonic races. 

Doubtless, as a boy, before he had “cut ” 

the dramatic sense, Wagner had read the 





WITH A REPRODUCTION OF PORTIONS OF 


OF “LOHENGRIN.” 
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story of Zannhduser. When, later in life, 
he chanced upon the legend for a second 
time, it made a deeper and more practical 
impression on his mind. Pursuing the sub- 
ject further, he borrowed from a friend a 
MS. copy of legends, dating from the Mid- 
dle Ages, and among the poems, besides 
Tannhiuser, was the story of Lohengrin. 
Here was material enough for a beginning. 
Wagner, whose energy throughout life ever 
prompted him to put his hand to the 
plough ere the soil hardened, at once 
set to work upon the scaffolding of an 
opera based upon Zannhduser. ‘The for- 
tuitous circumstance of the loaned copy 
of poems may be regarded as the key that 
opened the door toa path he was destined 
to make so completely his own. 

But, in common with most youthful 
aspirants to the favour of the muses—in 
common, one might almost say, with genius 
—he found the road to Parnassus beset with 
thorns. Of trivial importance, viewed from 
without, they assumed terrific proportions 
when approached, proving at first stubborn 
to the influence of the burning fire of 
genius. Zannhduser was a failure. The fact 
was borne home tohim with uncomfortable 
insistence as he listened to the plaints of 
Madame Devrient, who played Venus when 
the work was first produced at Dresden:— 
‘** You are a genius, but you write such odd 
stuff one can hardly sing it.” But Zann- 
héuser, which he rightly recognised as 
being far ahead of the times, cleared space 
for him to stand well amid the thorns, if 
at first it did nothing else, since, like the 
Flying Dutchman, it brought him no 
tangible reward. Schumann, it is true, 
writing from Dresden, prophesied that 
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although there was much that was trivial 
in Zannhduser, Wagner, with sufficient 
courage, would make his mark as a writer 
of music for the stage. Years later he 
robbed himself of the fruits of this cre- 
ditable prediction by reversing his former 
judgment. But even before Zannhduser 
appeared Lohengrin was more than half 
finished, and he worked at the text and 
score with all the fire of his energy, which 
was not the least impaired by the in- 
fluence of ill-fortune. 

The spring of 1848 saw Lohengrin 
completed, but the management of the 
Dresden Theatre, to whom it was sub- 
mitted, were frightened by its “ preten- 
sions ;” and, deeming the risk attached to 
its production too great, postponed the 
event sine die. All the composer heard 
of it for many years, was the finale of the 
first act, performed at a Dresden musical 
festival. 

Wagner was in sympathies a friend of 
the people. To hold such a creed in 


Germany was not less dangerous than it 


is to-day. Riots broke out in Dresden 
during the following year, in one of which, 
it is said, Wagner carried a red flag, 
cheering on the crowd in its conflict with 
the authorities engaged in quelling the 
disturbance. The truth of this story is 
questioned, but, be that as it may, sus-. 
picion of complicity in the fray was so 
strong against him that he decided to act 
upon the advice of his friends, and to flee 
the country. He left post haste, proceed- 
ing at once to Paris; extradition for his 
offence being out of the question, he was 
in hopes that there he might be able to 
make a living by writing music for the 
stage, while holding himself free from any 
danger of arrest. But in Paris he was 
doomed to disappointment. Music was 
at a very low ebb, and he found that the 
possibility of making a living by the 
writing and producing of operas was in 
that city at least a very remote one. 
Accordingly, acting on the principle that 
it is as easy to starve amid beautiful 
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surroundings as in squalor, he forsook 
the Seine for the Zimmat, and con- 
tinued his work in Zurich, visiting Paris 
from time to time, when the quietude of 
the Swiss town became too much for him. 
It was on one of these visits that he made 
acquaintance with Liszt; the two men 
became at once attached to one another 
—Wagner moved by the sympathy of a 
composer whose position in the musical 
world was practically unassailable; Liszt 
recognising in Wagner a man whose 
music would literally “ make itself heard.” 
Each wrote to friends in glowing terms of 
the newly-discovered acquaintance, and 
between them sprang up the friendship of 
a lifetime. 

Liszt left Paris to return to Germany ; 
Wagner settled down to work again. But 
the kindly words of Liszt had only a 
temporary effect, the way was a hard one— 
for Wagner’s improvidence soon left him 
stranded on the same financial difficulties 
that had been the curse of his life, and 
with them returned Black Care, sitting 
behind the composer. Privations brought 
on illness, and illness resulted in despair. 

At last the turning-point in the long 
lane of trouble was reached. Its circum- 
stances are best given in Wagner’s own 
words: “During my last stay in Paris, 
when ill, miserable and dejected, I sat 
brooding over my fate. My eye lighted 
on the score of my Lohengrin, entirely 
forgotten by me. . - I wrote two 
words to Liszt; his answer was the 
news that arrangements were being made 
for its production on as large a scale as 
the little theatre at Weimar would per- 
mit.” 

True to his promise, Liszt brought out 
Lohengrin at Weimar, its first production 
taking place on 28th August, 1850. The 
‘* pretentious ” opera was given in the pre- 
sence of an audience that included some 
of the foremost musicians and composers 
of Germany. Its reception cannot be 
described as having been an enthusiastic 
one, differing indeed very little from that 
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accorded to Zannhduser. But it was an 
important event for the composer, though 
he might not be in the theatre to note the 
effect of his creation. The fact that 
Liszt (whose discernment in matters 
pertaining to music was above suspicion) 
had deemed it worthy of being put before 
such a critical audience as the haditués of 
the Weimar theatre were known to be, 
gave it a certain 
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still and soundless—perhaps forgotten by myself— 
in box of my house-lumber, Tothe ear of no one 
would have reached ihat which moved my heart 
and delighted my imagination asI,ever with the 
living production in my mind’s eye, wrote it, almost 
now, five years ago. The beautiful fact of your 
friendly enthusiasm, which raised my wishing to 
accomplished fact, has won for me many new 
friends ; and I am impelled to try whether I cannot 
awake in others by the aid of this writing (the cog- 
nizance of which has already moved you toa public 
production) the desire 
to imitate you. And 





hall-mark, apart 
from its intrinsic 
value. Whatever 
its shortcomings in 
the eyes of the 
connoisseurs of 
music at that time, 
it brought the com- 
poser into friendly 
touch with people 
of influence—a 
matter of temporal 
importance in a 
country where pat- 
ronage is insepar- 
able from art. It 
was an epoch in 
his career, since 
from the date of its 
production at Wei- 
mar his place a- 
mong the musicians 
of the day was se- 
cure—a_ stepping- 
stone to admission 
amongst those who 
are not of an age 
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if the hope within me 
is weak of seeing my 
work made known in 
wider circles by the 
means of living 
(because, 


re- 
presentation 
even with the warm- 
est enthusiasm of my 
friends for this life, con- 
ditions in our public 
world of art 
against it; conditions 
which they now in wish, 
though not in 
would like to set aside); 
at least I could already 


were 


deed, 


be glad to have grati- 
fied this wish of theirs ; 
and I propose to do 
this by the publication 
of the piece, with the 
names (placed at the 
head) of those friends 
whose victory crowned 
energy, and knew(how) 
to turn the awakened 
an actual 


desire into 


facet. So may you be 





a leading example to 
those who love me, to 


whom I present’ you 





but for all time. 

Other productions followed rapidly, 
and the merit of his work began to be 
recognised. It became necessary to 
print it, and Wagner, mindful to whom he 
was indebted for its introduction to the 
public, penned the following dedica- 
tion, of which the first and last portions 
are reproduced here in facsimile :— 

**My Dear Liszt,—You were the one who 
awoke to clear sound the silent lines of this work ; 
and, but for your rare love to me, it might yet be 


that I 
dedicate my work to you before all the world. 

“The present edition has but this purpose, 
and is not with the intention of raising upto mea 
possible literary monument ; had this been the 
case, I should have been obliged to have the pro- 
duction put into the customary literary dress, by 
being engraved on metal plates, a demand, at the 


as such, in 


same time, which would have made it impossible 
‘to meet my wish as to the immediate appear- 
ance of the piece, by reason of the delay such a 
production would have caused. Therefore I gave 
my sanction to the caligraphy of a conscientious 


copyist, and wish now that you may not deny it 
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your (sanction) when I beg you most kindly to 
accept the dedication ofthis printed manuscript ; 
for it is not quite *a book,’ but justa sketch of a 
work that only truly exists when it reaches eye and 
ear in sensible appearance, in such a manner as you 
brought itthere. Then may it continue to sound 
and resound: to experience this will console for 
the fact that thus I myself shall never hear my own 
work ! 
** Yours, 
** RICHARD WAGNER. 

** Zurich, in May, 1852.” 

Lohengrin, as has been said, was really 
the turning-point in Wagner's career, 
The fame of the new piece spread abroad, 
with the result that the people, awakening 
to a sense of its merits, cried for more. 
Attention turned again to Zannhduser, 
and for the time being, at any rate, the 
composer bid adieu to impecunious em- 
barrassment. 

Not until long after its production by 
Liszt at Weimar, did Wagner have the 
pleasure of hearing his work performed. 
Lohengrin for a long period was almost 
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solely confined to- the repertoire of 
German theatres, and from his native 
country Wagner was of necessity an exile. 
It was thirteen years after he had com- 
pleted it, and eleven after the Weimar 
performance, when, for the first time, 
he saw it performed in Vienna—the 
precise date being May the 15th, 1861. 
Long before that time Wagnerian music 
had established itself on the opera stage 
of the world. With the production of 
Lohengrin, the great Wagner movement 
had its birth ; it was on the same occasion 
that one of his critics was heard to say : 
“Wagner holds a higher place in my 
estimation than either Schiller or Beet- 
hoven; he is a greater musician than 
Schiller, and a greater poet than Beet- 
hoven.” Let us hope the critic lived to 
modify his decision by becoming educated 
upto the standard of the man whose mean- 
ing it was his misfortune to have misunder- 
stood. 
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**CON’T SWEAR!” 
Drawn by Warwick Goble. 





THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD. 


BY W. F. SHANNON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 


‘* Thrift, thrift, Horatio!” 


OU might think,” said Chatty 


Mather one day as we 

walked home together from 

Whale Island, “you might 
think, from the yarns I’ve bin spinnin’ 
ye, that there’s no steady, careful hands 
in the Navy. But there is.” 

“As yourself, for example, Chatty. 
You own the house you live in, I 
think.” 

“Ah! yes. 
a shipmate. 


But that was giv’ me by 
And I giv him his.” 


“That is a most admirable plan, and 
would be original were it not for that tale 


about the washing.” 

Chatty looked at me in an old- 
fashioned way. ‘‘You means where 
they took in each other’s, and lived 
happy ever after. This is a different 
case. You know that chap Sharky 
Fewster next door?” 


I signified that I did. 


“Well, I knoo him when I was a 


nipper. Him and‘me used to live in 
Tooley Street, by London Bridge, widin 
strikin’ distance of the Gorgonzola stink 
that’s let off under the arches to this day. 
At night we used to go and get a breath 
of sea-air on the lee-side of a wilk-stall, 
which was very refreshin’ after them 
cheeses, and made me think of the 
blimey ocean. So when I got old 
enough to work I joined the R.N.; and 
Sharky, who wanted to be rich, went for a 
draper’s mate down Blue Anchor. I 
think he was really on’y an arrant boy 
though, and the money didn’t come in 
fast enough, so he swung it, and followed 
me to Pompey and the Saznz. 


“But he never forgot his tradin’ in- 
stinks. You know that on a trooper 
every bluejacket has a nice grey flannel 
shirt or two, and sea-boots that look as 
if they were once Bluchers or Wellin’tons. 
Gits ’em from the pongos [soldiers]. 
When the pongo comes aboard he 
washes his shirt, and hangs it up to dry, 
and it blows overboard in the calmest of 
weather. And when he’s seasick, a little 
later, he don’t care whether his whole kit 
goes into the ditch as well. And he says 
so out loud, too, when the sergeant rousts 
him out of his bunk. So the happy 
bluejacket stands to no expense for his 
underclothin’ on a trooper, and that’s why 
the Adm’ralty knocked off runnin’ ’em, 
and laid’em up. Whenever a matlow’s got 
a soft number the Admiralty hears of it, 
and hoists him out. They sends the 
sojers by hired transports now. 

“Well, thishyer Sharky wasn't content 
wid one or two shifts of clothin’. He used 
to go rabbitin’ for the shirts of whole rig’- 
ments, and supplied a slop-shop in Portsea 
to that extent that the Jew what owned it 
had to tell him to hang on a bit. And 
he was told on board that he must 
moderiate his zeal, because the colonels 
was complainin’ their men hadn’t no 
shirts, and that’s why they caught cold 
and died in Portsdown Forts.” 

“‘I should think you didn’t leave 
much about when Sharky was near,” | 
observed. 

“Why not ?” asked Mather, in surprise. 
‘* He was as honest and open as the day- 
light.” 

“ But you’ve just been saying he was 
continually stealing.” 
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“Oh! Pongos don’t count ; nor sharks 
[customs officers], nor policemen. If a 
bluejacket steals from a bluejacket that’s 
a diffrent thing.” 

I called to mind those ingenuous Ger- 
man tribes amongst who:n it was a point 
of honour to steal from every stranger, but 
who were strictly honest with fellow- 
tribesmen. Like Huck Finn, however, I 
said nothing. 

“On the East Indies Station him and 
me was together on the Fearful, and 
there he had a donkey, which is a little 
hand sewing-machine, and was always 
jewin’ [making clothes] for tired members. 

“One night we cut down a dhow. It 
was Sharky’s watch below, but he was on 
deck almost afore they called away the 
seaboat, and nipped for’ard to see what 
was up. It was certain the dhow was 


sinkin’, and all hands was watchin’ to see 
her go, and observin’ the evolutions of the 
seaboat takin’ off the crew, when Sharky 
shoves through, lays out on the bowsprit, 


slides down the bobstays, and docks a big 
lump out of the dhow’s mainsail, jist as 
she went under. We cheered him as he 
crawled back, but he said nothink, on’y 
grinned. 

“Next day he was hawkin’ round two 
pair o’ duck trousies what he’d made. 

“ But you're awonderin’ what about the 
houses, eli?” 

I assured Chatty I was doing nothing 
of the sort. The adventures of Mr. 
Fewster were good enough for me. 

“Well, the turnout that giv’ me my 
house and his was adventurious. It was 
at Moocha, on the Arabian coast. 
The natives had killed off their king, 
which appears to be a pleasant and 
usual touch with them, and stuck another 
chap up. But he was too strong a 
man for us; had too much savvy,. you 
understand, so the Consul’s mate sent in 
a request. ‘Would he be good enough 
to skip, because we'd got a nice so‘t young 
man to take the billet.’ He observed in 
the Arabian tongue: ‘ What sauce! No!’ 
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“So the Adm’ralty sent a little squadron 
to Moocha, and as we, the Fearful, was 
the Senior Officer, the Cap’n sent a 
polite chit ashore the same afternoon as 
we arrove, requesting the king to slip his 
cable and sheer off by nine the next 
mornin’, or else he’d blow his bloomin’ 
palace down. And the king said, ‘ You 
be damned,’ or words to that effect, 
extendin’ over several sheets of paper. 
So half a company was landed that night 
to look after the Consul’s mate and the 
Sultan he’d put his money on. Me and 
Sharky was in that half-company, and we 
slept in some sheds wid our boots and 
accoutrements on, and roust out once or 
twice before the mornin’ to stand by the 
Gatlin’s at a false alarm. But nothink 
happened. The king sent no further chit 
off, and I don’t blame him, and nine 
o'clock struck from the palace tower, 
where his flag was flyin’. The Cap’n give 
him one minit’s grace, and then signalised 
to commence firin’. There was two other 
gunboats of ours there, and at once they 
let go a few palliser at the nice square 
tower of the palace, and planted some 
common shells well into it. It was soon 
not any more a tower. They wasn’t for- 
gettin’ the Sultan’s guns, a-course, but the 
Arab gunners wasn’t much practised in 
the art of gunnery, and went off for some 
other engagement before long. 

“ Our half-company was fell in in the 
Consul’s grounds, near the palace, but 
out of the line of fire. We had nothink 
to do but wait, while Mrs. Consul brought 
round coolin’ drinks, till we seen one or 
two Arabs sneakin’ across the road, and 
trekkin’ off to the hills. The lootenant 
ordered independent firin’s So we done 
some. 

“ But in half an hour the firin’ nearly 
ceased from the palace, and we were sig- 
nalised to assault. There was no resist- 
ance whatever. All the lively ones had 
skipped, and the wounded on’y scowled. 
So we strolled around to see what we 
could confiscate. 
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“Sharky went meanderin’ round the 
harem. ‘The ladies was in the country, 
you understand, but Sharky guessed that 
where they lived when they was at home 
was the best place to pick up things. 

“Bymeby the Skipper come ashore, 
and sees us. He asts the lootenant what 
he’s allowin’ lootin’ for. So the lootenant, 
who was walkin’ round, too, said he was 
on’y gratifyin’ his natural taste for 
curios.” 

“‘ Natural curiosity,” I suggested. 
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lieved of our confiscations, unless they 
was very, very small indeed. 

“Sharky didn’t wait to be ordered to 
drop what he’d got. He came walkin’ 
up bold to the Cap’n, and said he’d found 
‘this,’ handin’ him a bangle or somethink 
like that. 

“* An Arab was followin’ him, and said 
it was his bangle. Sharky says very likely, 
on’y he must give it into proper hands. 
The Skipper passed it to his cox’n 
who was a reg’lar pantechnicon by this 


“An Arab was followin’ him.” 


“Yes, some sich talk as that. ‘ After 
takin’ a place by assault,’ he says, ‘I 
thought there was no harm in fellin’ out 
the men for a minit or two.’ 

““* Highly improper,’ says the Cap’n. 
‘Here, come here, you!’ he called out to 
a man wid somethink in his hand. 
me that.’ 


‘ Give 


“He took it and passed it back to his 
cox’n. 

“Then we all dodged, but he ordered 
‘ Fall in’ to be sounded, and we was re- 


time, and says to the Arab, ‘ Call tomorra.’ 

“So he did, when we was aboard. He 
said it was a most important bangle, what 
the favourite lady of the harem had worn 
for centuries 


“Ts she so old as that?’ ast the 
Skipper. 

“The Arab explained that it was a sort 
of a keepsake in the family.” 

“* Heirloom,” I suggested. 

“Exact. Thems the very words. I 


knoo it was something to do wid her hair. 
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The Arab went on to say the stone in the 
heirloom was a charm-stone which would 
kill anyone who wore it who wasn’t the 
Sultana, and very beautiful, and entitled 
to it. 

“The Cap’n looks at the bangle, all 
glistenin’ gold it was, and I wondered at 
Sharky above all givin’ it up, and says, 
‘ There’s no jool here.’ 

“*So then the Arab turned a sort of a 

grey colour and said, 
‘Please, Mr. Capitan, 
give me the red jool 
that was in it. Else 
my head must be 
chopped off.’ 

“The Skipper says 
he’s seen no jool 
although he can see 
there’s a socket for 
one, about as big as 
a haricot bean of the 
ordinary size,-dry- 

He ast the cox’n, 
and he don’t know 
anythink about it. 
Sharky’s piped, and 
he says there wasn’t 
one in the bangle 
when he picked it up. 

“You best go and 
look amongst the 
ruins,’ says the Cap’n 
tothe Arab. ‘It must 
be there.’ 

“No, the Arab 
was quite sure it was in the heirloom 
when it was on the ground, ’cause he 
seen it glintin’, only the sailorman picked 
it up first. 

“Sharky was indigent, ‘You better have 
my kit and my secretaire searched, sir,’ 
he says, ‘to satisfy this gentleman.’ 

“So the johndy went through his ditty 
box and his kit, and looks all about, and 
can’t find it. 

“*T can do nothing more for you, my 
ian,’ says the Skipper, turnin’ again to 
the Arab. ‘You can have this bracelet 
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when you bring proper orders from the 
Sultan, but the jool we haven't seen.’ 

‘So the Arab went over the side as if 
he was goin’ to a funeral. 


“ When we dropped the killick at Pom- 
pey and was waitin’ to be paid off, Sharky 
got leaf as soon as possible, and went 
ashore, as all of us did. But he didn’t go 
wid us, to taste English beer once more, but 











He passed it back at once. 


made straight for the Public Library, to 
study. We could hardly believe it when 
one of his top-mates said he’d seen him. 
But we pulled his leg about it when he 
came aboard, and he didn’t say it was 
a lie. He went ashore again by hisself 
as soon as he could, and after returnin’ 
he had a yarn wid me. 

“* You remember Moocha and the 
Arab, Chatty ?’ 

“* Ves,’ I says. 

“ Well, the Arab’s here. 

**'Ves.’ 
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“* He’s after me.’ 

“*Tshe? What for?’ 

«That ruby !’ 

“*What! you had it after all, Sharky ? 
You completely took me in.’ 

“*But not him, that Arab. I got a 
book out at the library on dimonts and 
precious stones, so as to git an idea of the 
value of my ruby. I was porin’ over it 
for a long time, and then, when I looked 
up, I’m blowed if that black beggar wasn’t 
studyin’ it too, from the other side of the 
table. So I shifted.’ 

“*« The next time, that’s to-day, I made 
straight for the biggest pop-shop. I giv’ a 
glance round as I was goin’ up Queen 
Street, from the landin’ stage, and there 
he was again. I tried to shake him off all 
the evenin’, but couldn’t. Reg’lar Sher- 
lock, he is. So I’ve had to come aboard, 
Now Im thinkin’ of issuin’ 
amended instructions, seein’ that the 
enemy is layin’ close siege. I make a 
feint at a sortie, and lead him off to the 
Hill, whilst you make the real attack by 
takin’ the jool to Hatton Garden. Go 
direct from the Harbour Station to Lon- 
don, and get a thousand pounds for the 
ruby.’ 

““* Excuse me, Mr. Fewster,’ I says, 
bowin’ low, ‘but do you think one 
thousand pounds will be enough,’ 

“I spoke ironic, but he was in earnest. 
‘That’s it, Chatty, talk funny! I looked 
it all up in the book. ‘That stone is one 
of the finest waters, and wuth £5,000. 
But git £1,000, and I'll give you fifty. 
Anythink over, we share.’ 

“Course, I took that job on. Sharky 
had kep’ the ruby in a nicky little hole 
what he kep’ for emergencies and heir- 
looms in the heel of his seaboot. He giv’ 
it me as soon as we arranged about the 
leaf. 

“IT found Hatton Garden and I found 
a old jew-boy. 

“He had a look at it. 
do you want?’ says he. 
£2,000,’ says I. 


dished. 


, 


‘How much 
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“ He passed it back at once. ‘I am 
not a child,’ said he. ‘I will gif you 
£50. 

“* Good mornin’,’ I said to him. 

“He tried to have me back, but I 
wouldn’t argue, furder wid a rogue like 
that, except to remark that I'd like to 
corpse him. 

“*T found a chap at last, after huckster- 
in’ wid a good many, to offer ‘me 
41,500. 

**Make it £1,600, cully, and you 
shall have it.’ 


“So he did, and I went back to 
Pompey joyful. 
“Sharky handed over £350. I passed 


back £300. ‘It’s no more trouble, old 
man,’ I said, ‘than gittin’ £1,000, so I 
on’y takes my wages, and easy earnt they 
is.’ 

“But he wouldn’t have it. ‘It’s all 
yours, says he. ‘Twelve-fifty’s as much 
as I can do wid. And now I’m goin’ to 
write to the Adm’ralty to buy my dis- 
charge, and I’m goin’ on the pier to git a 
wife, and I’m goin’ in the country to buy 
some land and pigs.’ 

“*Farmin’ don’t pay,’ I told him. 
‘I’m all on for houses, but I’ll stroll 
round the pier wid ye.’ 

“Sharky set up farmin’ durin’ his long 
leaf, wid his wife. I set up housekeepin,’ 
too.’ Not wid any of your half-pay wives, 
you understand, but one I was properly 
tied up to. I was strollin’ round the pier 
wid Fewster when I seen her. We 
walked about a bit, and she told me in 
confidence that she was the sole heirloom 
to an aristocracy. SolI said, ‘That's all 
right. I’m a sub-lootenant and next on 
tally for the command of the Channel 
Fleet.’ And she said, ‘How nice! how 
admiringly sootable’ And we both 
laughed and was married in a day or 
two. I bought two houses, and we set 
up in one. 

“‘T was surprised at the end of my leaf 
on reportin’ myself at the depot to find 
Sharky there too. 
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“* Couldn’t ye git your ticket?” I says. 

* «Don’t want it,’ says he. 

““* What's up then ?’ 

“So he telt me. He bought a fine lot 
of pigs, reg’lar frisky ones they was. But 
after a week or two, some of ’em got 
thoughtful. ‘Puttin’ on flesh,’ says his 
missus. Third week one of ’em dies. 
‘Swine fever,’ says Sharky, feelin’ their 
pulses, and lookin’ up his book on Pigs 
for Profit’ So he give ’em some coolii’ 
lotion, and sent for the vegetary surgeon. 
He come, felt their pulses, punched ‘em 
about, and looked at their tongues. 

“* Poison,’ he says. 

“That’s the lotion you giv’ ‘em,’ says 
Mrs. Fewster, snappy to the old man. 

“ But the doctor sticks up for him, and 
says it ain’t. He cut up one of the dead 
pigs, and took some food from the trough, 
and in a day or two tells me it really is 
poison. But by that time the other pigs 
too was gone to a happier land. 


“They had a court-martial in the 


village as to who done it, and Sharky, 
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rememberin’ the Arab, ast if anyone had 
seen a nigger about. Sev’ral had. 

“¢That’s him!’ says he. ‘ That's the 
blighter! Well, he owed me one, so I 
s’pose I mustn’t complain.’ 

“He requested the Adm’ralty to cancel 
hisapplication for discharge,and come back 
to the Navy wid a bad heart agin Arabs. 

“ One days I says to him, ‘Sharky, write 
your moniker down here, will ye?’ He 
signed a paper I held, widout enquiring 
anythink about it. I got it witnessed, 
and said, ‘Now number 13, Southiek 
Road is your house, and not mine.’ 

“ He wouldn’t have it at first. Said he 
was a damn fool for goin’ in for pigs wid 
Arabs about, and that I oughtn’t to worry 
about an idjut of his caliber. But my 
missus managed it through his, and so 
now he owns that one, and I owns this.” 

And Chatty let himself in number 12 
with his latch-key, and I followed, into an 
atmosphere of cooking kippers, to be 
introduced to the “ sole heirloom of an 
aristocracy,” making tea. 




















WANDERINGS 


IN BOOKLAND. 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


FEING that Christmas is 
now spent, and the dawn 
of a New Year upon us, it 
is a little baffling to be 
compelied to notice two 
of the most delicious chil- 

dren’s gift-books of any season, when that 
season is practically past and done. Yet in 
this instance the melancholy task descends 
upon the present Wanderer in Bookland. 
And if it be urged against him that to re- 
view such books at so late a date, brings 
him into disrepute as the most belated of 
wanderers, he can only extenuatingly seek 
to cast blame upon those careless pub- 
lishers who had let November merge into 
December, ere favouring him with copies ; 
can only claim for this brace of little 
volumes that, as birthdays are as plentiful 
as ever they were in Merrie England, this 
circumstance must be trusted to charm 
the necessary silver coins out of recalci- 
trant parental pockets. And so, to work. 

First I have to claim your attention to 
Miss Helen Atteridge’s aptly - named 
Butterfly Ballads (John Milne), the text 
of which is aided by no fewer than sixty- 
five illustrations, mainly from the facile 
pencil of Gordon Browne. If this be Mr. 
John Milne’s initial essay in the publica- 
tion of children’s books, and I fancy it is 
(for he is one of the “ younger school ” of 
publishers), it is a first attempt on which he 
is to be heartily congratulated. But that 
the publisher’s part of the book has been 
beautifully and attractively done is the 
least part ofits beauty. In this particular 
field Helen Atteridge bids fair to emulate 
the exploits of Netta Syrett and of William 
Canton. There is ofttimes a wistful touch 
about her child-verses, which I for one 


must confess I have rarely seen bettered. 
Diving again, and yet again, into Miss 
Atteridge’s pages—for all the world like a 
very child myself—I paused, and was held 
by a verse, fancy-headed ‘“‘ The Way to 
Fairyland ”— 

‘* For Fairyland’s farther than Timbuctoo, 

And China’s wall and the Mountains blue, 

By paths of moonshine pilgrims go, 

But they never take dollies and dogs—oh no !” 

Occasionally the authoress drops into 
“rhyming prose,” running on her fluent 
sentences in an amusingly deliberate way, 
certain, I think, to fascinate the boys and 
girls for whom she writes. Miss Atteridge 
has a charmingly fresh touch, and is equally 
at home in prose and verse. 

The second of these gift-books is from 
the pen of Miss Mary L. Pendered, whose 
novel of last year (A Pastoral Played Out) 
has given her a position of respectable 
eminence among our women writers. 
Under the fanciful title Zo Zuntland with 
a Moon Goblin (Marshall Russell & Co.) 
Miss Pendered explores a far different 
field, the field of fairyland. I do not 
know if a prettier thing can be said of 
“Tuniland” than is contained in the 
stereotyped assertion that it makes “a 
charming birthday gift for a child.” 
Almost equally with Miss Atteridge, Miss 
Pendered is possessed of uncommon 
faculties for entering into the inner re- 
cesses of the child-mind—and when this is 
said, surely all is said. A unique attrac- 
tion is Miss Pendered’s singularly happy 
choice of an illustrator for this excursion 
into Goblin-land, the drawings having 
been made by a child of ¢en, yclept “ Little 
Dorothy Hope.” It would be unfair both 
to clever Dorothy. Hope and to the reader 





Two little milkmaids, merry and gay. 


(From “ Butterfly Ballads.’ 
to enter at length into this matter of the 
novel illustrations to Miss Pendered’s 
work. 

From gift-books to birthday-books is 
surely the easiest of transitions—‘or does 
not the one term involve the other? 


Nevertheless, one is assured on all sides 
by publishers (and these gentlemen must 
be allowed to know something about it) 


that there is a very small demand for 
birthday-books. On glancing over the 
Browning Birthday Book (admirably 
edited by Dr. Eugene Oswald) one is 
inevitably impressed by the “ difficulty” 
attending even the most studied attempts 
to present the strength and beauty of 
Robert Browning in this form. In the long 
run it is a baffling quest, since Browning, 
even when we don’t get him abbreviated, 
is sometimes hard to follow. 

Out and away the most diverting of 
birthday-bpoks, I fancy, must be the one 
devoted to excerpts from the quaint 
exploits of Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
But there are reasons why the “sayings” 
of Marie Corelli (Hutchinson) form a 
birthday -book possessing the biggest 
vogue of any! 

One of the younger publishing houses 
—Messrs. Saxon and Co., of Bouverie 
Street—have sent me what is in effect a 
new departure, being the two first of a 
series of books of short tales. These 
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are An Underground Tragedy and other 
Stories, by C. Haddon Chambers, and Zhe 
Harlequin’s Last Leap and other Stories, 
by Wilson Barrett. Both authors, it will 
be preceived, write over names eminent 
in the theatrical world ; but I turned at 
once to Mr. Haddon Chambers’ work, 
curious to see how the author of Captain 
Swift, John-a-Dreams, and The Idler, 
would shape as story-teller. I have not 
been disappointed. It is not surprising 
that the essentially dramatic instinct 
should prevail in most of the stories in 
this “pack,” which have been collected 
from the time when Haddon Chambers, 
in the early’eighties, came to London a 
strugg’‘ng author-journalist, to earn bread 
and—fame. Several of the tales—notably 
the titular one (“ of the truth of the whole 
story I can vouch ; I had it from the 
maniac himself,” says the author)—would 
lend themselves admirably to drama- 
tisation. The one entitled Vif, telling 
of the close attachment between a spaniel! 
and a ne’er-do-weel, has a dénouement 
so touching and so well told that it is 
reproduced below : 

*** My dog shall fetch it ina twinkling,’ 
he said. ‘ Here, Nip ; fetch it old fellow!’ 
But Nip, instead of obeying, stood look- 
ing up doubtfully at his master with his 
big brown eyes, and slowly wagging his 
tail. ‘Go on; fetch it, Nip!’ cried 
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Rookem, throwing his stick in to where 
the spade was floating, as an encourage- 
ment. Still Nip showed no disposition 
to obey. Then Rookem turned slightly 
red. His vanity was piqued. Lifting the 
dog in his arms he. carried him down 
a few steps and threw him into the 
water. 

“T had been standing near all this 
time unobserved by Rookem. As he 
carried the dog down the steps a sudden 
thought struck me, and I rushed forward. 
But it was too late. Something in the 
water flashed white in the sunlight ; there 
was a horrid passing glimpse of a long 
shovel-snout and an open cruel mouth. 
There was a short yelp of fear, quickly 
succeeded by a piercing shriek of agony 
more human than canine ; and as women 
swooned and children screamed, poor 
faithful Nip was lifted high in the air 
in the shark’s frightful jaws, and then he 
disappeared beneath the bloodstained 
surface. I shall never forget the face of 
Rookem as he stood as if frozen to stone. 
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The poor erring fellow died within three 
months of that day—by his own hand.” 
But if this little sketch be passing sad, 
there is also plenty of genuine humour 
in Mr. Chambers’ collection, ‘ Major 
Dymple” fairly brims over with it. The 
scene is alternately the decks and state- 
rooms of an ocean-liner, where a gallant 
and altogether desirable military man is 
(with others) making love to a young and 
charming widow. It would be unfair to 
give away the stage contrivance whereby 
the Major’s false teeth are restored to him 
after the silly action of a couple of half- 
inebriated fellow-passengers has lost them. 
But here is precisely what transpires just 
as one of the delinquents is engaged in 
an impassioned declaration to the little 
widow: ‘Mr, Sparkle stopped abruptly, 
His hated and powerful rival approached. 
erect and dignified, along the deck. The 
Major paused in front of them, smiling 
the well-known beautiful smile, and. dis- 
closing the well-known beautiful teeth, 
‘How do you do, Mrs. Flemington? Mr, 
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Here they come with 2 drum-tum-tum. 


(From “ Butterfly Ballads.” 


By permission of Mr. John Miine.) 
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Sparkle, how are you?’ Sparkle rose from 
his seat and offered his hand. The Major 
favoured him with a hearty revengeful grip, 
which made his fingers tingle for an hour 
afterwards, and coolly sank into the vacant 
chair. Swallowing his rage, Mr. Sparkle 
retired. Before the night closed, Major 
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Hardy; practically the whole of the eight 
stories are, more or less, closely con- 
cerned with the glare of the footlights. 
Messrs. Saxon similarly send a booklet 
labelled Opera under Augustus Harris, 
wherein Mr. E. D. Parker has collated a 
whole string of interesting facts, albeit 
leading off with the daring 
assertion that ‘the career 
of the great impressario who 
passed away from us in 1896 
forms the most important 
epoch in the recent history of 
this country.” The issue of 
a cheaper edition of Emily 
Huntington Miller’s delicious 
What Tommy Did (Saxon) re- 
minds me that I should have 
included a reference to it in 
my comments upon new and 
charming children’s books at 
the opening of this article. It 
is pretty. 

Truly have I left myself 
small space in which to dilate 
upon the really “great” books 
of the month. These have in- 
cluded Sarah Grand’s power- 
ful, but unduly long, Beth 
Book (Heinemann) ; “ John 
Oliver Hobbes’” latest and 
greatest contribution to the 
literary joyfulness of this 
tear-laden planet (Unwin); 
Count Tolstoi’s characteristic 
view of Art in London, and 





Illustration from ‘‘ The Harlequin’s Last Leap.” 


(By permission of Messrs. Saxon & Co.) 


Dymple had vowed away his bachelorship, 
and Mrs. Flemington her widowhood.” 

A hearty word of praise is also evoked 
by the unrestrained pathos of the tale 


headed “The Ne’er-Do-Weel.” There is 
less art about the eight stories told by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, who, in Zhe Har/e- 
guin’s Last Leap, deals with a theme of 
almost unrelieved sadness and morbidity. 
The illustrations are by Mr. Dudley 


David Christie Murray’s 
This Little World (Chatto). 
The latter novelist’s output of 
books, not only in fiction but in fact, con- 
tinues wonderfully fertile. Don’t they say 
we have to suffer in order to do really great 
work ? Well, [almost believe Mr. Christie 
Murray must have endured considerably 
ere he sat down to write Zhis Little 
World. The story is pregnant with sug- 
gestive thought, and may almost be ranked 
with the strongest that the veteran Mr. 
Murray has heretofore given us. 
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EVOLUTION. ‘* I may not be very learned myself, but all my ancestors have 
By Malcolm Patterson. been educated in the higher branches, anyway.” 
‘€ So I should think !” 
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WHAT GOOD RESOLUTIONS DO YOU WANT YOUR FRIENDS TO 
MAKE FOR THE NEW YEAR? 


BY JEROME K, JEROME, MR. BARRY PAIN, NORA VYNNE, G. B. BURGIN, PETT 
RIDGE, ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE, AND FRED WHISHAW, 


I would my friends were less eager for my welfarc. I wish they 


Jerome woule that ~ would resolve to forgo, as from January first, one thousand eight 
his friends “swore hundred and ninety-eight, the delight of doing good tome. 1 
off” all good- have a friend, a City man, whom I meet occasionally. One of his 


natured designs. most ardent passions in life is to make my fortune. He button- 


holes me in Threadneedle Street ; “The very man I wanted to see. 
I’m going to let you in for a good thing. We are getting up a little syndicate.” He 
is for ever “ getting up” little syndicates ; and for every hundred pounds you put into 
them you take a thousand out. Had I gone into all his little syndicates, I could 
have been worth at the present moment, I reckon, two million five hundred thousand 
pounds. But I have not gone into all his little syndicates. I went into one, years ago 
when I was younger. I am still in it, my friend is confident that my holding, later on, 
will yield me thousands. Being, however, hard-up for ready money, I am willing to 
part with my stake to any deserving person at a genuine reduction, upon a cash basis. 
Another friend of mine knows another man who is “in the know” as regards racing 
matters. I will pass this second friend of mine on to any reader of Zhe Jd/er who may 
not possess a specimen of his own, for half-a-crown: it being understood that such 
purchaser takes him away, and keeps him. A third benefactcr of mine is an 
enthusiast upon the subject of diet. Oneday he brought me something in a packet, and 
pressed it into my hand with the air of a man whois relieving you of all your troubles. 
“ What is it?” I asked. ‘“ Open it and see,” he answered, in the tone of a pantomime 
fairy. I opened it and looked, but I was no wiser. “It’s tea,” he explained. “Oh!” 
I replied; ‘I was wondering if it could be snuff.” “Well, it’s not exactly tea,” he 
continued, “it’s a sort of a tea. You take one cup of that—one cup, and you will 
never care for any other kind of tea again.” He was quite right, I took one cup. 
After drinking it I felt I didn’t care for any other tea. I felt I didn’t care for any- 
thing except to die quietly and inoftensively. He called on me a week later: “ You 
remember that tea I gave you?” he said. “ Distinctly,” I answered ; “I’ve got the 
taste of it in my mouth now.” “ Did it upset you?” he asked. “It annoyed me at 
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the time,” I answered ; “but it’s all over now.” He seemed thoughtful. ‘ You were 
quite correct,” he answered ; “it was snuff, a very special snuff, sent me all the way 
from India.” “TI can’t say I liked it,” Ireplied. ‘“ A stupid mistake of mine,” he went 
on: I must have mixed up the packets.” ‘Oh, accidents will happen,” I said, 
“and you won’t make another mistake, so far as I’m concerned,” Friends are trying 
at times. 


It is a splendid idea. My friends, all of them, have faults. I 
have never cared to mention them before, it might only lead to Mr. Barry Pain 
useless recriminations; but here is an opportunity for me to objectsto slavery 
indicate to them the line on which they might work out their own #4 egotism. 
self-improvement. 

Firstly, there is my dear old friend Smith. Smith isa slave. The slavery has 
come on him gradually. It began, I think by his always rising punctually at the same 
hour every morning. I dare say he little thought at the time to what the habit might 
grow. He is now a/ways punctual, not only in the morning but all through the day ; 
he never leaves a letter unanswered or an appointment unkept ; he is the complete 
slave of business habits and principles. I am sincerely attached to him, but if he 
could get rid of this repulsive and unmanly servitude I should like him better. It is 
all so horribly selfish. The slaves of a habit are always selfish. For instance, he 
makes an appointment to see me and keeps the appointment. He never thinks what 
suffering it will cause me when I find he has been all that way for nothing. The fact 
that he has stood for two hours under the clock at Charing Cross, and has finally 
given me up and gone away disgusted, cannot hurt him anything like as much as it 
hurts me. Every time he keeps one of these appointments, I am more grieved for 
him than I can very well say. Now here is a New Year before him and a fresh start 
in life possible. Why cannot he say to himself that he will give up these degrading 
habits, that he will never keep another appointment, thereby inflicting pain on those 
who have never done him any harm. 

Then there is Jones, a well-meaning man if ever there was one. His curse is 
vanity. He is eaten up with egotism. Many and many a time have I asked him to 
come round and hear me read a little thing which I have just done, and when he has 
arrived he has wasted my valuable time with chattering about his own worthless work. 
I hate egotism in any form, and I wish Jones would get over it ; he would be happier 
if he got over it. It must occur to him, I should imagine, at times when he is talking 
about himself, that he is not the subject in which I am most interested. I would let 
him know the subject in which I am most interested if he ever gave me half a 
chance, but as soon as I say a single word about myself or my soul or my ambi- 
tions, he breaks in with some senseless interruption. If Jones is really anxious to rise 
to the highest level of which he is by nature capable, he will take a firm, strong line 
on this subject. He will resolve that in the year to come he will never speak of 
himself at all, confining himself to taking an intelligent and sympathetic interest in 
those who really deserve it. I mention no names. 


* * * 


Half an hour’s extremely serious consideration of the subject 
has brought me to the shocking conclusion that I would very much Nora Vynne wants 
rather my friends did not make any good resolutions at all. peel sported os? 
Why should they? Since I liked them well enough to want them ae 
for friends as they are, it would be most unfair of them to change unfaithfully for the 
better. Why if they did, they might find me not good enough for them, and where 
should I be then? 

Moreover, I invariably chose my friends for their faults ; the faults in a character 
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are so very much more important than the virtues. Almost any sort of virtue is lovable, 
in spite of what cynics may say to the contrary, but to make friendship possible it is 
absolutely necessary that the friend should have exactly the sort of faults one can get 
along comfortably with. 

There is always bound to be some point of friction between every two human 
beings ; when this point is one that does not damage, so to speak, friendship is the 
result. 

There is Kate for instance ; there may be moments when I wish she wouldn’t be 
so abominably tidy ; but then her tidyness is not of the sort that hides things away in 
impossible places, it is the sort that ties strings to them, and fastens them to the wall, 
so that you always know where they are, with the dreadful consequence that you 
are morally bound to put them back there instead of leaving them lying comfortably 
about. But, then, if Kate made a good resolution not to be tidy she would certainly 
keep it ; that would mean that she would have to give up objecting to my being untidy, 
and find something very much more serious to object to—one must object, as I said, 
to something—it is a truism to say how dull intercourse. is when there’s nothing but 
complaisance in it. One couldn’t rest comfortably. on the softest cushions if there 
were not something hard somewhere behind it. 

Then there is Celia ; Celia never admires anybody quite so much as I do or 
believes what is told her so readily. I tell her something that has been told me 
—something I have accepted as a gift, so to speak, and taken pleasure in, and she 
answers me with some keen calm question that convinces me I have been a credulous 
fool, finding pleasure in fables. Then I want to swear at Celia, but I know all the 
while that she wouldn’t fascinate me half so much, if she did not now and again make 
me want to swear at her. 

Moreover, if Celia proves right, and I am disappointed, I know just where I can go 
for sympathy in my new opinion, but if events justify me, just think how I can stroke 
myself and purr over the fact that my optimism is juster than her cynicism. No, I am 
quite sure that I do not want Celia to celebrate the new year by making a resolution 
to cultivate an enthusiastic and confiding. disposition. I don’t suppose she would 
keep it if she made it, but I should consider it a breach of faith on her part even. to 
make it. 

Then there’s Jo—but why continue the list. I am afraid the plain truth is 
that I am incapable of seeing faults in my friends. This proves me to be a dull 
person without a sense of humour—at least several of my friends say I have no sense 
of humour, but consider how I score, 


** For there is nothing bad or good, but thinking makes it so.” 


This means that I always have very much nicer friends than anyone else. 

All this applies altogether to women. I am not quite so sure in regard to men 
friends. Everyone who knows me knows that I choose my men friends entirely for 
their looks. I don’t know in the least why they choose me, but the one quality I 
really ask from any man is that he should be decorative when in my drawing-room, and 
that the set of his collar and the lines of his head should give me a certain esthetic 
pleasure when I meet him unexpectedly. This does not mean that I require every 
man to be good-looking, that would be somewhat exacting, and certain varieties of the 
grotesque have their charm. 

I find this just as good a method of choosing friends as any other. You always 
know exactly where you are. It is so just too; you avoid the offence of persistently 
liking a man for years for some quality he hasn’t got. The external qualities are the 
only qualities about which we can be thoroughly sure—except in the case of glass eyes 
perhaps, and there would be no reason to object toa glass eye if it were a good one 
and matches the other perfectly. Ifyou choose a man friend for his appearance you 
are never likely to be disappointed. So there is really nothing for my men friends 
to make good resolutions about, they are all exactly what I liked them for being 
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and are likely to remain so, unless innate perversity should induce any one of them to 
grow a beard. 

Which reminds me, one of them has. He began of course, since the friendship was 
started, and the result has been some coolness between us. He no longer improves 
the appearance of my room on ‘at home days,’ on the contrary he ‘makes for dowdy- 
ness.’ I really wish, now I think, that this one friend would make a solemn resolution 
to shave before he calls on me again. 

The rest may stay as they are. 





* * * 





When I think of my “particular friends,” and all the good 
resolutions I want them to make for next year, I feel that I could Burgin hasn't 
“resolute till the cows come home.” It isn’t so much from room for them all. 
a captious desire to find fault with any of them, but during the 

past year they have obtruded their little weaknesses on me to such an extent that I 
feel the present Heaven-sent opportunity is too good to let slip. For instance, I want 
B—— to make up his mind, or what he calls his mind, that when he has read an ill- 
considered notice of my latest great work, it is not absolutely necessary for him to lurk 
about my station until he sees me toiling up the hill, and then affectionately to thrust 
The Saturday Reviler into my hand, with the breathless remark, “Thought you 


wouldn’t see it, old man. Marked it in red ink for you!” I want him to resolve not 
to do that again. It makes life too sweet. ; 
I also want to point out to Miss S—— that it is not a mark of friendship to send 


me a bottle of “Satcho,” and then loudly to ask me at a dance whether my hair is 
growing. She knows as well as I do that 


** Violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
Can ne’er make grow again.” 


I want her, when the waits sing outside her window, and she thinks of all the wicked 
things she did last year, not to send me any more bottles of “ Satcho,” especially as 
she never paid the carriage. 

Also, there is a well-known journalist who imposed on my ignorance concerning 
tobacco the other day, and requested me to give him my opinion of a certain cigar, 
price fifteen for tenpence. I want him to resolve not to do cruel things like that 
again. It makes me spoil my study carpet, and does not serve any useful purpose 
whatever. 

I want the friend who accompanies me to a certain gymnasium class, where 
we, twice a week, put on muscle in order to defend the Empire (you know which 
one I mean), not to pick up dumb-bells twice my working power and watch my 
struggles with a grin as he airily waggles his pair round his head. He knows that I 
know that he knows I know I cannot use those dumb-bells, but that pride prevents 
me saying so, and that, consequently, when I lie on my back and work those dumb- 
bells my “abominable muscles,” as the instructor calls them, are not equal to the 
strain. I want him to make a resolution to look upon my three-pounders as five- 
pounders, and not “let on” to the instructor. I am so much more graceful with the 
three-pounders. 

I want my local dustman to keep his own side of the road in future when I am 
biking. I do not mind his coming on the wrong side so much, but I do object to his 
fastening an upright ladder against the side of his cart—a ladder which just covers 
the amount of roadway between the cart and the curb. It makes me get off in a hurry, 
and people take me for the Tramp Cyclist before I have been properly cleaned up. I 
trust that when he reads these pathetic lines he will resolve not to do it again. 

Having aired a few little private grievances, I will leave the rest of them until 
next year. There is one public grievance of mine, however, which I cannot pass over , 
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in dignified silence. I want the German Emperor to make a New Year's resolution 
to—schweigen ! I have taken a lot of trouble to learn German in order that I may not 
hurt his feelings by putting the matter in plain English ; but I hear that he has begun 
to write verse lately. The next thing will be a novel, and there is not room in 
Europe for his novels and mine. That is why I ask him earnestly and respectfully to 
resolve to—schweigen! He will know perfectly well what this means. I am sorry, but 
I also feel it is my duty to inform him that I will not answer any intemperate 
telegrams on the subject unless he prepays replies. It is a grievous thing that there 
should be this coolness between two such public characters ; but he has brought the 
rebuke on himself by his own disregard for my feelings, and there is nothing left for 
him but to—schweigen ! 


” . * * * 


An admirable opportunity for a few plain words; a unique 
Pett Ridge has occasion for one of those Straight Talks to Young Men that are 
a plain talk. advertised by Exeter Hall. Advice is peculiarly one of those 
things of which it may be said that it is more blessed to give than to 

receive, and the pity of it is that recipients are so difficult to find. ; 

A young lady was in trouble the other afternoon in Great Portland Street with a 
bicycle which she had been riding. The machine was resting dissipatedly against a 
scarlet pillar-box ; its front wheel bent, its handle twisted, one or two spokes crooked, 
tyres limp. The young woman, flushed with the trouble of the catastrophe, was trying to 
induce the spokes to behave themselves. 

“ Now if / was you, miss,” said a man, kindly, with his hands in his pockets, “I 
—t simply ’ail a blankey ’ansom ; cart the blankey bike ’ome, and blankey well 

ury it.” : , ; 

“A course of procedure,” said the heated young lady, tartly, hard at work with the 
foolish machine, ‘‘ which you might adopt in regard to yourself.” 

“ This,” said the man, with bitterness, to the surrounding crowd, “this is what 
you get by offerin’ a word of good advice.” 

In spite of this attitude of unwillingness to receive counsel one must havecourage, 
and in the best interests of one’s friends advise them for the New Year. I urge upon 
my friends who write that they should for twelve months use less of indecorous 
zeal. Let them take holiday for the year; if this be not convenient, let 
them at least refrain from publishing during that period. It will be an- admirable 
thing for their health, and, besides, it will give me a better chance. To my friends 
who are artists, my urgent advice is that they should make resolution to buy no new 
clothes during ’98. For the last few years they have been trying to destroy memories 
of the old type of careless, untidy Bohemians of their profession, and in doing this 
they have donned more fancy waistcoats that I can easily count without a slate ; keep- 
ing level with them in regard to frock-coats hasbeen out of the question. To my friends 
who are critics, I counsel a less earnest attention to duty. There is a growing habit 
amongst them of reading books through to the last page before sending them off to 
Mrs. Hindley in Booksellers’ Row, with the result that the man who writes a novel gets 
enough “ slates” to roofa house. Let them read less and praise more. To my friends 
who are in business, let me earnestly 

But men in business never listen to. advice. That is how it is they make money. 


* * * ” * 


I feel sure that no thinking man or woman can regard a 

Arthur H. Lawrence question involving good resolutions without being overcome 

—— with with emotion, and the questiom of looking up good resolu- 

: tions which shall apply: to our friends is a very serious 
matter indeed. 

It is a comparatively easy undertaking to select our own good resolutions, for, in 
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accordance with one’s varying mood, one can select those which are not easily kept, 
or those which can be still more easily broken, but when it is the weakness of a friend 
which is at stake—all the finer emotions surge up within us, and we-are prepared to 
shed tears over the improbability of some good friend’s repentance. Nothing can be 
more pleasing to the man or woman of sentiment than the process of helping a friend 
through the strait gate which leads to the narrow way, whilst we continue to tread the 
primrose path which leads to the everlasting somewhere else. Herein is the whole 
duty of life. Herein is the motive-power for centuries of countless sermons, delivered 
by stern moralists to immoral congregations ; of lengthy and complicated creeds 
without which no man shall be saved ; of wordy warfare conducted by unrepentant 
theologians designed to bring the world to repentance. 

Who am I and who are you that we should not follow the immemorial fashion ? 
The light of our own doings may not shine very brightly, but let us thank Heaven, 
and take courage in the fact that no human being can fathom the wickedness of 
which we are individually capable. Let us forget the ancient king, who, in his 
elementary folly, desired wisdom for himself, instead of wishing it poured out on 
mankind, and rule out of our minds any ridiculous suggestion to the effect that he 
that ruleth his heart is greater than he that taketh a city. 

The good resolution that I want all my friends to make for the New Year is, of 
wide application, but the definition will be found clear enough if the suggestion is 
taken to heart. I want all my good friends to turn their attention to the fault in 
the nselves which they condemn most in others. I know the case is quite hopeless, 
but it works out in this way; I want the socialist, whose great plaint is the extortionate 
behaviour of the capitalist, to follow the lines which he is ready to lay down for others. 
I propose that he shall increase the wages of his servant—if he has one—at least 
twenty per cent. and at the same time shorten her hours of labour. I want one or 
two well paid metropolitan rectors of my acquaintance, and who preach almost 
eloquent sermons on matters of charity, to occasionally put their hands in their pockets 
when they visit the homes of the poor, so that the occupants of those homes shall have 
something to remember Christianity by. The list of such interesting cases might be 
extended indefinitely, but space necessitates my leaving it to each individual to work 
out his or her own application, though I shall be prepared to give all the assistance I 
can to any who will do me the honour of asking for it! But I feel sure that if each one 
of my friends will adopt this resolution the world will be quite too good to live in. 
When this revolutionary change comes to pass there will be a vacancy left for a stern 
moralist. But this is as it should be. I propose to take up that work myself. 
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I wonder whether you can possibly be in a state of grace, Mr. 
Editor! This is a condition, I am well aware, in which a member Fred Whishaw 
of your cult is rarely, if ever, to be found. : Yet, I have arrived— §°¢8 straight to 
by a long pro f deduction, not unaided by inspiration—at the ‘B® kernel. 
y a long process of de » y insp 

conclusion that in asking for lists of good resolutions under the 
veil of a playful desire to make capital out of the faults and weaknesses of others, you 
have, in reality, addressed to us members of the Jd/ers’ Club a most pathetic appeal 
on your own behalf: that you may be shown what things to wish for in order to become 
a little kinder, a little more genial, or what not, at this season of kindness and plum- 
puddings ; in a word, something less of the Zditor vulgaris condamnabilis, to which lot 
it has pleased a cruel destiny to call you, and something more of a respectable member 
of society. Now this, I imagine, is your position. You have felt the error of your 
ways : the first step towards repentance. You desire, if possible,to amend them ; good 
again. But, alas! what does an editor know of amendment, or good resolutions, or 
anything that is in any way touched with the sweet savour of goodness ? 

Of course an editor cannot make good resolutions, even of the kind that are pro- 
verbially destined to be used as paving-stones in warm climates. In a word, you feel 
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the desire to amend, but— being an editor, and as such given up to the ways of dark- 
ness—you know not where to look for light. 

Then comes your inspiration. Say you to yourself, “‘ I am past praying for; I, like 
stage-managers and schoolmasters, and other editors, belong to that wretched class 
which is flattered with the lips and execrated in the heart. I cannot make good resolu- 
tions, for I know not that which is right from that which is wrong. But some of my 
authors are of the opposite camp ; they know the right from the wrong, and, ha! ha! 
yes ! without suspecting it, they shall teach me, who—&c.” . . . And then down 
you sit, and invite some of us to send in lists of good resolutions, well knowing that 
you fully intend to use these for your own advantage and benefit. 

Well, I have found you out, you see, and am now giving you away. But be com- 
posed, Mr. Editor. The general public will be surprised and charmed to hear that 
you are in a state of grace; other editors will hate you for it, of course, and boycott 
you, but virtue is its own reward, and you will be happy and innocent as the day is 
long. I am rather virtuous myself, and I know the feeling. Now, my tether is nearly 
stretched, and I have no space to devote to good advice as to resolutions ; but you are 
sure to pick up a useful hint or two from other members of the Club. Some of us 
are known to be patterns of virtue, and if you fail to glean any advantage from our 
lists Iam sure two or three of us will be delighted, any dark night, to take you in hand, 
and teach you privately what an editor should be and do. 

Meanwhile try to cultivate the virtue of loving-kindness. Next time some young, 
unknown writer sends in a MS. which you cannot see your way to use, do not return it 
at once. Go round about among other editors with the little tale in your hand ; offer 
it, praise it, recommend it strongly ; if you cannot sell it for a price let some one use it 
for nothing—you sending the author a couple of guineas or so, which you can pay out 
of your pocket-money. Always do this. Try it for a year at least. It may land you 
in the workhouse, but what of that? . Cannot a magazine be edited from the work- 
house? Of course it can; why, think how closely you will be in touch with the 
authors there! You will find, believe me, quite as many within the House as with- 
out. And, perhaps, who knows? you may develop a heart. Only think of it! an 
editor with a human heart and the beginnings of a soul—oh, Rara Avis! 

Do try it! You will be the only one, but it really wont hurt you. 





